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OFFICE OF THE y 
| Goethe’s Works. 
Atlantic Mutual 7 


INSURANCE COMPANY, allie Beit 
Goethe s ECTKE, 
NEW York, January 24, 1887. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the dist of December, 1886, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
ary, L886, to 3$ist December, ISS6.... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, L886 


Total Marine Promiuimé..... cise cccesceses 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
LSS, to 3lst December, LS8S86............ 
Losses paid during the same 
period $2,206,588 6S 


Keturns of Pre miums and 
Expenses $841,378 15 
lhe Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank. and other Stocks. - 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


AMmOUNE.....66 WTTTTIT TTT R Ue 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PERCENT. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year ending 
Sist December, 1886, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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J. D. Jones, William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
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RARE BOOK CATALOGUE sates of American nomertite, together with a Contt “Wine Special attention ti Ivessments for nom rest 
JUST ISSUED. . ted num \ i 1. Th : g } it Ms ha he mo promiventofttice in the 


a ‘i pea a ‘ : pr t i t. 1 , an » Chamber of Com 
AUTOGRAPH CATALOGUE | eit "SUNS Twittak Praca” RSCRAMAA tia detranat antec 
NEARLY READY. at : : ; FRANKLIN & CLAY, Real Estate Dealers 

Either sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. iccaalcg poring 3 incy ‘ Globe Balding, St. Paul, nn 


WiLLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 


744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ADVANCED COURSE FOR FRENCH STUDENTS 
FRENCH EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, fer 
school and family; 26 numbers a year, post-paid, for 
$1.10. Specimen number mailed to any addr 
E. ROTH, 337 S. Broad St,, Philadelphia, 
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The Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED 1865. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, inadvance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.”’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, _ |Scaleof 
(No deviation. } | lines, 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line,— 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents, i 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 


choice of page, $27. ———- 
A page (8 columns), $60 each insertion; with} 

choice of position, $80, | 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or =’ 


other preferred position, when specified ; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or 
der of size, the largest at the top. |———15 
Twenty per cent,advance for cuts, fancy or a 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION | ~ 
funts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval, Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 


or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding, 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $259, 
Lo per cent.; $500, 15 per cent; 8750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 3t. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

tdeertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long asadrert sement continues, 

The EDITION uf THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copirs, The Subscription List is aleays open to inspec- 
tion 


ft VES Fitted with por 7 Glasses. Field, 
« Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telesc opes, Micro- 
rcopes, Ac oustic Cane K wr Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 

H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


“CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN 
a guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages 


Catalogues Ou application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOKNHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 









The Nation 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 
} ISS E. 1. MURISON’S BOARDING 
/ and Day School for Girls. 600 per year. Cireu 
lars on application. Fall term commences Sept. { 


CONNECTICUT, Lym 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations, CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For Cirewar address - WIL80nN, A.M. 
CONNECTICUT, New Maven, 
/ OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(founded in 1660). One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in U.S. Prepares for colleges and Scientific 
School. Has prepared more boys for Yale than any 
other school. For catalogue address GEO. L. Fox, Rector. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. 
] ISS BARTLETT S (formerly Miss 
7 Nott’si Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
will re ‘open Sept. 21. c ire alars sent on application. 


DISTRICT OF c OL OMBIA, Ww ashington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
THE NORWOOD INSTITUTE. — 
Select Boarding and Day School for young —- 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. _ We. D. CABELL, Principals. 


ILL FINOIS, Chicago. 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.—FALL 


term begins Sept. 21. For circulars address H. 





/ 
Bi OTH. 


ILLINOIS, Rockfo 
JOCK FORD SE: WIN. ARY FOR YOUNG 
ladies, 

Full college course. Excellent preparatory depart 
ment, Superior facilities for music and art. Resident 
physician. Sargentsystem of gymnastics. Address 

MARTHA HILLARD, 
Principal. 


MAINE, Augusta, 
£ Tl. CATHARINE’S HALL. -- Diocesan 
School for Girls. The Rt. Rev. H. A. Neeley, D.D., 
President; the Rev. D. Martin, A.M., Principal. 20th 
year opens Sept. 14. eae $275 and $250. Strong corps 
of teachers. Special advantages in Art and Music. Send 
for circular. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St. 


TDGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 


ae hool for Girls.—Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE. Princi dal, 
This Se eg will reopen on THURSDAY, the 22d of S$ 
TEMBE 
The an of instruction embraces all the studies in- 
cluded in a thorough English Edacation, and the French 
and German languages are practically taught. 


MARYL AND, Baltimore. 
[ NIVERSIT Y OF MARYLAND.—Law 


School, Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 


1887. 


Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y 


MARYLAND, Cambridge. 
( AMBRIDGE FEMALE SEMINARY. 
A healthy, refined home. Every branch of useful! 
study conscientiously taught. Languages, Music, Art. 
Regular course $200 per year. For catalogue address 
J. F. BAUGHER, A.M., Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

“T. TIMOTHY SENGLISH, FRENCH, 

% and German school for young I: udies reopens Sep 
tember : 21,1887. Address Misses M. C. & S. R. CARTER. 








Maryi AND, Ellicott Cit 
] AUPIN’S UNII "ER Si7 Y SCHOOL. 
d Sixth Session opens 15th September. For Cata- 
logues, address CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover, 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. The 59th year opens on Thursday, Sept. Sth. 
for circulars apply to W. F. Draper. For admission to 
MISS PHILENA MCKEEN, Prin., Andover, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 
TISS L. A. HILL’S SELECT HOME 
school, Fifteenth vear. Superior advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre 
pared for colleges. Location detightful; grounds beautt- 
ful, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 
_ Send for circular, 





MASSACHL SE rts, Boston, 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
») Address nbs Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASsSACHt SETTS, Boston, 31 W. Chester Park. 
66 J RENCH HOME FOR YOUNG 
/ lady students. i4th year, French spoken exclu 
sively and taught thoroughly. Admits six. 
For circulars address MME. THOMAS. 


‘ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSLPLITOLE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanieal, Mining, and Electrical 

Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. 

MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 


“AUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year), 


» — Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technology 
isaspectalty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 





M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
PDREPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology and for Harvard College with- 

out Greek, Private School. ALBERT HALE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square 
CC TT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
TZ Ladies, Boston, Mass. Family and Day School. The 
Thirty-fourth Year begins Wed , Sept. 28, 1887. For ca 
talogue and circular apply to Re Vv. GRO, GANN E TT, A. M. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St 
hyss HELOISE E_ HERSEY WILT 
open a new school for girls in October. Special 
attention given to the English language and Literature. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntington Ave 
ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH AND 
English Home School for six girls will open Sep 
tember 21, 1887. Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. 
Highe st refe rene es given and required. si 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford, : 
(A. sCH#OCOL FOR BOYS. 
Home and day pupils. Select and safe. $550 per 
year. Next term begins Se ptember 7 7, 1887. For circu 
lars address I, N. CARLETON, A.M. 


M ASSACHUSETTS, Braintree, 
7 THAVER ACADEMY. Elez 
year begins Wednesday, September 14, L887. 
Address 
J.B. SEWALL, South Braintree, Mass. 


MASSACHUSEITS, . Brookline, Cypress St. 
V —_ LEWIS’S BOARDING AND 
LVL _ / ce 


ool for girls. Fall te rm bx ‘gins Oc t. 3. 3 


~ MASSACHUSET rs, ¢ cambridge. 
Pag PARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
stage and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho 
more class. 
GEORGE A. HILi, AM. (Mathematics and Science). 
JOHN W. DALZELL, A.B. (Classics and History). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cc c’ambriadge, Laren St. 
E OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ApBsor. Pb.D., Pro- 
prietor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 


MASSAC HU SETTsS, C ambridge, 13 Appian Way. 


R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 


d __ Family School for boys.—Fits for college. Cireulars 
~ Maseac HUSETTS, ¢ ‘ambridge, 30 Hurlbut St. 


IRIVATE INSTR UC ‘TION and HOME 
for two or three girls or young ladies at Cambridge. 

The best care, thorough training, and all required in 
struction. For particulars, address or call on Rev. F.C. 
Tow NE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Danvers, - 

l PILLARD HOME SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, preparing for Vassar, Smith, or Wellestey 

Colleges, will open Sept. 7, and offers specia/ advantages 

for several elective studies. Pupils can take lessons at 

the Boston Conservatory of Music. Fore ~ i war please 
address Mrs. H. M. MERRILL. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
CHEN TIPIC PREPARATORY 
» School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 


Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP. S. B. - (M. Es Ws de 





MASSACHUSETTs, Greenfield. q 
Fag agi Saal HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Seience, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
JAMES C, Parsons, Principal. 
~~ MASSACHU SETTS, P lymouth. : ’ 
V R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
d Boys (twenty-first year)._-Begins September 22, 
1887. 





MASSACHUSE TTS, Quine y. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
a tory boarding school for boys. School year will be 
gin September 14, 1887. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. Dd. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. W ar , Berkshire Co. 
REVELOCK INSTITCTL PRE- 
TZ paratory School for Boys. he year. Catalogues 

on application, Games F, MIL LS, Prine cipal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgew ater. 
OWARDCOLLEGIATEINSTITUTE 

for young ladies reopens Sept. 21st. College Pre 
paratory, Classical and Scientific graduating courses. 
For circulars address EMMa O. Conro, Prine ipal, or B. B, 
HOWARD, Secretary. 


: MASSACHUSETTS, Wercester. - 
( READ INSTITUTE FOR ail 
Ladies.— Estab lished 148, _ Opens Se pt. 


MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
“CHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVER 
i sity of Michigan. Training in Pharmacy and in 
Analytical and Manufacturing Chemistry for those with 
good high-school preparation 
A register of alumni obtained by addressing 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

lv ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
[ -A Select Boarding Schoo! for Boys. 30 miles 
from Detroit, and unsurpassed for beauty and healthful 
ness, The courses of study are so arranged as to fit: for 
active business, and to give a thorough preparaticn for 
College. Special attention paid to practical drill in Eng 
lish work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Mich., Cornell University, and the 
Mass. Institute of Tee mnology without examination. 
Lieut. F. S STRONG, U. A., Military Instructor Asst. 
Eng’r F. W. ~ ges lg .., Instructor in Manual 
Training. For Catalogues address Col. Rogers, Supt. 








NEBRASKA, Lincoln. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
Fall term opens Sept. 15. Entrance examina 
tions Sept. 13 and 14. Tuition free to both sexes Six 
eourses leading to degrees, viz., B.A.. B.L., BSe., B.C.E., 
B.AGR’, M.A. Choice instruction in Fine Arts. 
Address IRVING J. MANATT, PH.D., LL D., Chancellor. 
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Schools. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth ‘ 
} Ear C. MOARG. IN’S §S HOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 2tt 
J.G. Whittier says better Po ilthier, and pleasant 


: 
er place for a sé ‘hool could s¢ ely be found in New 
Eng land.’ 
New JERSEY, Lawrenceville 


AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. J 1 \ 
¢. Green Foundation, It is desirable that apy 
tions should be made from 83 to months tn advance of 
date of entrance e For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
REV JAME sc 


- Mac KENZIE , P h h.D. 














NEW JERSEY, Morristown 
i ISSE.ELIZABETH DANA'S 
y ly —— ne dav school for young ladies. Best 
advantages in glish and languages. Resident native 
French and Ge rman teachers. Musie and art specialtie 
rerms, board and tuition, $500, Circulars on application. 
NEW JERSEY, Perth Amboy 
»( HOOT FOR GIRLS Ni 


OME SC 
opens Sept. 15 Pupils tim ited to six 


Principal, Miss GERTRUDE P. SMITH 


NEw York, Aurora. 
“AVUGA LAKE MILITARY ACA 
m Col. C, J. WRIGHT, B.S.A.M., Prin 
NEw York, Aurora, Cayuga Lak 
7VELLS COLLEGE FOR 
dies Full —— te course 
Session begins Sept embe r 14, 1SS6. 
Send for catak 


Vol 1 
Music and Art 





E.S. FRISBEE, D.D 


Garden City, Long Island 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL Oi At 
Paul sarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard 
Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete, Sixteen teachers recon 
modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N.Y. City 
CHAS, STURTEVANT Moore, A.B 


Harvard 


NEW YorRK, 


VIE 





Head Master 


NEw York, New Brighton, Staten Istand 

. 7. oe ore S SCHOOL. (lneo wted.) 
Church schoolof the highest 

Perms $500, Nine resident 

don, Oxford, Cambridge, 

lin. Apply to Rev. 


class for 
masters, from Brown, Lon 

Durham, Edinburgh, and Dub 

ALFRED G. MORTIMER, B.1D)., Rector 


NkW YorkK, New Hartford, near Utica 
S. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL AND HOM! 


R: 
A for girls from six to sixteen. Openthe entire year 


NEW YorK Ciry, 32 and 54 Fast 57th St 
] fSS PEEBLES nil WiSS THOM? 
P son’s School will re a onday, Octobe r 
Until September 1 address alt communications ca 
of 
J. KENNEDY Top & Co., 
Bankers, 65 William Street 


New York 
Saw Toon Sere, Nos. 6and 8 Fast 53d St 
Ve . SYLVANUS REEDS 
ing and Day School for Young I 
able staf of Professors and Teac 
important additions. 
241th year begins Oct. 4. 


NEW York, Peekskill 


NIU ATARY ACADEMY. COL. CHAS 
= 


MARD 
idies.--The same 


hers is retained, with 


J. Wricut, BS., Dr. JOHN N. TILDEN, Principals 





New York, Poughkeepsie 


/ WVERVIEW ACADEMY. 52d Y. 
\ Prepares thoroughly for College, the Governn 


Acudemies, and Business. Military Drill 





RISBEE & AMEN, Principals 
New York, Rochester 
ORT Hilti SCHOOL (FOR BOYS) 


q 
removed 
Kor cireulars a 
REV 


from Canan 
tdress 
JAMES HATTRI 


laizua to Rochester, N. ¥ 
K LEE, Can 
NEW York, Koslyn, Long Island 

eB YANT SCHOOL A MIL/1 
) academy of the highest grade, wit! imary, 
mediate, and academic departments. One 
school properties in the U. S., in proximity to cot 


seat of the late William Cullen Bryant. Fall 
Sept. 15, 








term Opens 


CORTELYOU & HINDs, Principals 


NE . ak RK, Suspension B rid ge. 
ay 1UX COLLEGH 
Koi Labo r Sc oo Pa Boys 


VILFRED H. Munro, A.M., 


President 


NEW YORK, Svracuse. 


j qk S. CHARLOTTE MAY WILK: 
af son's Home School for Girls.—$1,000 per. 
No extras. Only fen pupils. Beautiful and he 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. Sehool y 
gins Sept. 14, 1887 Refers to Hon. Abram S 
creorge Wm. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward 
Wentworth Hon. Andrew D, White 
May Alcott, Angell, LL.D., Hon 
Lothrop 





Higginson, 
James RB. 


NEW York, Proy 
YVIL, MECHA 
engineering at the Re 

Phe oldest engineering s 





hool in 


gins September 14 The Register for 1887 contains 

of the graduates for the past 62 years, with c , 

tions; abso course of studs, requirements, expenses 
Address Davip M. GREENE. I 


New York, Utica. 
| RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR 
i Ladies. —The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, ISS7. Appli 


NORTH Cat INA 


ations should be made early 


| eg VILLE MI Y ACADEM 
P % S. F VENABLI P KNEY Masos, \ss 





Principal and Com 
adaress Principal or Asso 
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Blaine in 1884 was the greatachievement of the 
“blowhards,” the fellows who do the yelling, 
who answer every argument with a hurrah, 
who conceive that a campaign is to be 
won by torches, and bonfires, and can- 
nonading, and Chinese lanterns, They were 
well represented by Judge West, the blind 
orator, as he is called, but more titly de- 
signated as the blind leader of the blind, who 
at Chicago brought down the house by ex- 
claiming: ‘‘We want a candidate who can win 
with or without the State of New York.” This 
was equivalent to saying, ‘‘ We want a candi- 
date who can win whether he gets votes enough 
or not,” but it was exactly the kind of non- 
sense to fill the Blaine crowd top full with en- 
thusiasm, and to stretch their lungs to the 
widest limit. 





Only the fact that he is now the Governor of 
a great State, and has been renominated for 
another term, while he aspires to still higher 
positions, could possibly command attention 
for such balderdash as the article in the Forwin 


for August, in which Gov. Foraker attempts | 


to ‘‘state some of the reasons why the Repub- 
lican party should be restored to power in 
the administration of our national affairs.” 
Not even his present position and 
his ambition for the future can induce 
ope to. give — serious 
the bulk of what he writes. But, amid the 
mass of rubbish, there is one positive 
claim which merits attention. This is the de- 
mand that the Republican party shall be re- 
stored to power in order to secure a free ballot 
and a fair count in the South. Gov. Fora 
ker attempts to meet the objection that the 
Republican party did not stop Southern ‘‘ out- 
rages” when it was in power, by the asser- 
tion that it has not been in power (in 
the sense of controlling the legislative branch 
of the Government as well as the Execu- 
tive) since March 4, 1875; and that ‘the 


from the records of the Circuit Court in Madi- 
son, lowa, showing that he pleaded the statute 
of limitations in a suit brought against him in 
1876 by a firm named Rickey & Co., who car- 
ried on the hotel, restaurant, and liquor busi 
ness in Natchez, Miss., in 1864, when Tuttle 
was in command there. He made them pay 
him $2,500 for permission to do so, which they 
sought to recover from him as blackmail in 
1876. Tuttle did not deay the charge, but said 
the action was barred by the lapse of time. 
Does not this also deserve a shake or two of 
“* palsy” ? 





The 7rthune has found anew grievance touch- 
ing the protection of American industry, which 
involves something very like fraud on our no 
ble army of iron and steel-manufacturers, 
The Navy Department advertised for bids 
at the beginning of the present year 
for steel forgings and armor-plates, and the 
contract was awarded to the Bethlehem Iron 
Company of Pennsylvania, who had put in 
the lowest bid. Now it turns out that the 
Bethlehem Co, had a private agreement with a 
French firm, Schneider & Co., to transfer its 
own plant, or a portion of it, to this country, 
and to ‘bring its own force of brains, skill, 
and muscle to the Government job.” Thisis held 
by the Zribune to be ‘fan ambiguous method 


| of encouraging American manufactures,” and 


consideration — to | 


| 


true situation was not comprehended long | 


enough prior to that time to admit of either 
the country or the party becoming educated to 
the stern necessities of the case.” Gov. 
Foraker’s idea evidently 1s, that, if they were 
restored to power, the Republicans would 
be ready to pass in 1889 such mea- 
sures as the “force bill,” which a Re- 
publican Congress rejected carly in 1875. 
The absurdity of his proposition is that he 
does not know that the Republican Supreme 
Court has declared unconstitutional the Kuklax 
Act, based upon the same principle as the 
‘force bill,” and that it is absolutely certain 
that it would promptly annul a ‘‘ force bill” 
if Congress should ever be foolish enough to 


pass one, 





Tuttle, the Grand Army patriot who 
threatened to insult the President if he went to 
St, Louis, because of the battle flag order, 
continues to be exposed in a way that must 
be very painful to his Grand Army comrades. 
But he is nevertheless playing a very useful part 
in illustrating the condition of the organization. 
Any army, grand or otherwise, in which such 
scamps as he can get into places of prominence 
must be in a bad way and need reformation. 
The last bit of light let in on him is a transcript 


it calls for explanations from the Govern- 
ment and the Bethlehem Iron Works. The 
fact that the Government will get its work 
done 50 per cent. cheaper and 50 per 
cent. sooner than it otherwise would, is not 
disputed, but the fraud committed by tue 
Sethlehem people is severely condemned. 
Probably the Bethlehem people would say, 
when brought to book, that they have always 
read in the protectionist bible that one of the 
great objects of the tariff is to bring new in- 
dustries to the country and compel foreign ca 
pital to establish itself here. A large number 
of appropriate texts might be quoted to 
this purpose from the works of Horace Greeley 
and of Henry C. Carey. If these should not 
prove convincing, the Bethlehem people might 
ask the objectors, in the language of the late 
Mr. Tweed, ‘‘ What are you going to do about 
a ad 





Henry George appears to be rapidly ‘‘ losing 


his grip.” He was at Wheeling, W. Va., on 
Saturday, on the occasion of the annual labor 
demonstration, but his speech did not have 


| sufficient attraction to draw the people from 


the dancing platform, lemonade booths, and 
bar to the grand stand; and while the crowd on 
the ground was estimated at from 12,000 to 15,- 
000, the audience which listened to Mr. George 
did not reach 500 at any time. The common 
sense of the intelligent laboring man rates Mr. 
George's nostrum at its true value. As the J7- 
telligencer says : *‘ There are plenty of men in 
Wheeling who can tell Mr. George how they 
cured their poverty, made comfortable homes, 
and educated their children, and that by earn- 
ing less in two months than he gets for a single 
speech abolishing poverty.” 





A long semi-ollicial statement comes from 
Baltimore explaining the famous ‘* Baltimore 
and Ohio deal” from the standpoint of the 


Baltimore dealer, It seems to have been called 
out by some unfavorable comments in the lo- 
cal press on Mr. Garrett's apparent in- 
tention to throw the railroad property, 
and accordingly the interests of Baltimore 
and Maryland, into a lottery from which any- 
thing might be drawn to the disadvantage of 
those who are most vitally concerned in the 
future management of the road. The expla- 
nation now offered is unsatisfactory upon 
this point. It amounts merely to a state- 
ment that, although Mr. Garrett intended 
to deliver to the Ives-Stayner syndicate 
a controlling interest in the railroad and 
telegraph, he intended to retain a iarge 
share in this controlling interest—how large a 
share, is not stated. Of course nobody will 
question Mr. Garrett’s right to sell his property 
to the best bidder; but when he has sold it, o1 
given an option on it, he ought to assume all 
indirect consequences of his action without 
flinching, The Baltimore and Ohio property in 
the hands of the Ives - Stayner syndicate 
might have been advantageous or otherwise to 
the city of Baltimore, but nothing in the ex- 
planation touches the criticism of the Balti 
more Sun upon the intended ‘‘ deal,” that it 
afforded no guarantees to the commercial inte- 
rests which the railroad was built to foster and 
protect. It is made sufficiently plain, however, 
that Mr. Garrett intends to hold on to the cash 
and the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton pre- 
ferred stock that Ives & Stayner put in his 
hands to bind the bargain. 





Mr. Bourke Cockran and Mr. Parsons are 
much concerned about ‘‘ clamor” in the case 
of Jacob Sharp. Their implicit definition of 
clamor is anything said by any person who has 
not Sharp’s money in his pocket. Thus the 
public, which Sharp has wronged, and the 
newspapers as the mouthpiece of the public, 
concerned with the case only in the public in- 
terest as they are, must remain silent, or, if they 
say anything (about their own affair) it is 
“clamor.” The theory of Mr. Cockran and 
Mr. Parsons seems to be borrowed from Ro- 
man Catholic theology: it is the principle of the 
opus operatum in full action. The touch of 
Sharp’s ill-gotten money converts ‘‘ clamor” 
into argument. The theological likeness is ex- 
actly completed by the fact that the change does 
not depend upon the mere amount of money. 
Application of the element in any quantity 
works the effect. Thus Mr. Cockran, who re- 
ceived, he says, ‘‘a much more moderate 
fee than he would ordinarily have ex- 
pected,” is as free from the vice of ‘‘ clamor” 
as Mr. Parsons or the other counsel who may 
be paid liberally. The matter is one of curious 
interest for the sociologist. 





The general dissatisfaction of all shades of 
Unionists with the situation in England has at 
last wrung from Lord Salisbury the admission 
that a dissolution of Parliament is possibly 
not far off. None of the explanations of the 
recent defeats at the ‘‘ bye elections ” offered 
by the Conservative papers has been entirely 
satisfactory. They all try to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the voters have changed their minds 
about home tule; but there is nevertheless a 
widespread and uncomfortable suspicion that 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
1887, 


{| WEDNESDAY, July 27, to TugEsDaYy, August 2, 


inclusive. } 
DOMESTIC. 


INVITATIONS to visit Western cities pour in on 
the President. He has had notice given that 
it will not be necessary for delegations to make 
the journey to Washington in the hot season to 
convey such invitations, as he will give those 
receive by mail the same attention, 


Five agents have just been appointed under 
the Dawes Bill to allot lands in severalty to the 
Indians. They are as follows: Henry R. 
West of Woodfield, O. (for the Yankton re- 
servalion, Dakota) was a Brigadier-General in 
the Unton Army and has been connected with 
the Indian service. He is a practical sur- 
veyor. Michael C, Connelly of Illinois (for the 
Siletz reservation, Oregon) has bad no con- 
nection with the Indian service, but is a practi 
cal surveyor, and is strongly recommended by 
prominent people in the State. Miss Alice C, 
Fletcher has had long and successful relations 
with the Indian Bureau. In 1883-4 she allotted 
the lands in severalty to all of the Omaha tribe, 
and the Indians and the Department were both 
well pleased with her services. She is now 
sent to the Winnebagoes, who have requested 
that she make the allotments to them. Isaiah 
Lightner (for the Sisseton reservation, Dakota) 
was for nine years the agent of the Santees, 
and is one of the best agents ever in the Indian 
service. He is an ex-Union soldier James 
Rt. Howard (fer the Crow reservation, Montana) 
has had much experience in Indian matters, 
He made allotments to the Crows last year, 
and his work satisfied the Indians and the 
Bureau. He 1s a practical surveyor, 

The public-debt statement shows a reduction 
during July of $4,844,894.83. Total cash in 
the Treasury, $556,404,861.57. 

The report of the Board of Naval Officers 
appointed to examine the Atlanta, and to ascer- 
tain the damage sustained during recent target 
practice, was received by the Secretary of the 
Navy on Monday. Secretary Whitney says 
the defects reported by the Board and the 
damage sustained by the ship are trifling as 
compared with those rumored to be discovered, 
and that they can be easily remedied. 

Justice Bradley of the United States Supreme 
Court, sitting at Trenton, N. J., has dissolved 
the injunction in the case brought by the At- 
torney-General of New Jersey to prevent the 
Baltimore and Obio Railroad Company from 
bridging the Arthur Kill to Staten Island, con- 
trary to the will of the State authorities. 
He holds that the authority of Congress is 
paramount in such cases. 

A petition was filed in the Federal Court at 
Salt Lake City on Saturday looking to the sup- 
pression of the Mormon Church. The United 
States is asked to disincorporate the Church 
and wind up its business. The petition alleges 
that the property is valued at $3,000,000, sets 
forth the law of Congress” prohibiting any 
church from owning more than 850,000 worth 
of property, and the sections of the Edmunds 
T@icker Law of 1887 providing for the disin- 
corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ Lat 
ter-Day Saints, and asks the appointment of a 
receiver, 

Joseph IF. Smith, nephew of the original 
Joseph Smith, is ** mentioned” as the proba- 
ble successor of John ‘Taylor in the Presidency 
qt the Mormon Church. 


The political event of the week was the State 
Convention of the Ohio Republicans at To- 


ledo, and the contest therein over the question 
whether John Sherman should receive an en- 
dorsement as a Presidential candidate. The 


Blaine men fought against this, proposing 
several Compromises,one of Which was that Mr. 
Sherman should be sutistied with a generally 
laudatory resolution and the Presidency of 
the Convention. They were outvoted in the 
Committee on Resolutions, however, and the 
Convention ** went wild” over the mention of 


| grown tobacco.” It 


Mr. Sherman’s name. Gov. Foraker was 
revominated,and a long platform was adopted. 
| The latter favors a protective tariff, and a high- 
| er duty on wool; views with alarm unrestrict- 
ed immigration; says ‘‘the condition of the 
men who labor in the North cannot be main- 
tained or improved so long as the men who 
labor in the South are wrongfully deprived of 
the rights and powers of American citizenship”; 
favors liberai pensions to the soldiers and sail- 
ors of the Union, adequate appropriations for 
the improvement of our national waterways, 
and national aid to education, and adds: ‘‘If 
too much revenue be collected to meet these 
and other public needs, we demand that the 
first step in the reduction thereof shall be the 
abolition of the interna! tax upon American- 
favors the Civil Service 
Law and necessary additions thereto; condemns 
the President’s vetoes of pension bills, and calls 
on Congress to pass liberal enactments pension- 
ing the soldiers of the country, **that the help- 
less widows of dead soldiers, regardless of the 
cause of death, dependent parents, and disabled 
soldiers, shall receive the bounty of the nation 
they fought to save, and which they richly de 
serve.” 

The Sherman resolution was as follows: 
“Recognizing, as the Republicans of Ohio al- 
ways have, the gifted and tried statesmen of 
the Republican party of other States, loyal and 
unfaltering in their devotion to the success of 
the organization in 1888 under whatever stan- 
dard-bearer the Republican National Conven- 
tion may select, they have just pride in the re- 
cord and career of John Sherman as a member 
of the Republican party, and as a statesman of 
fidelity, large experience, and great ability. 
His career as a statesman began with the birth 
of the Republican party; he has grown and de- 
veloped with the growth of that organization; 
his genius and patriotism are stamped upon the 
records of the party and the statutes and Con- 
stitution of the country; and believing that his 
nomination for the office of President would be 
wise and judicious, we respectfully present his 
name to the people of the United States as a 
candidate, and announce our hearty and cordial 
support of him for that office.” 

The Maryland Democratic Convention last 
week adopted resolutions endorsing the Ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, urging the 
delegates in Congress to work for a reduction 
of taxation,opposing the introduction of foreign 
paupers and convicts, and favoring an election 
law embodying the features of the Tilden law 
and such other provisions as may be necessary 
to assure the purity of elections, One resolu 
tion says that while the party ‘‘ upholds the 
President of the United States in his efforts to 
effect an honest and competent civil service, 
still 1t believes that the service should be com 
posed of officers and employees who will not be 
antagonistic to the success of the Administra- 
tion under which they serve, but are in sym- 
pathy with it ; whose hearts are in their work, 
and who believe that upon the continued and 
just success of the Democratic party rest the 
safety and security of republican institutions 
and the liberties of the people.” FE. E. Jack- 
son was noninated for Governor, William 
Pinkney Whyte for Attorney-General, and L, 
Victor Baughman, President of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, for Comptroller. 

The Educational Committee of the Georgia 
House and Senate in joint session have reported 
in favor of the Gienn Dill, which makes it a 
penalty for any teacher to teach a white child 
in a colored school, ora colored child in a white 
school, the schools being kept separate by a 
law of the State. Every white man voted for 
the bill, the two colored members of the Com- 
mittee voting adversely. The bill was passed 
in the House on Tuesday by a vete of 124 to 2. 


The order of Gen. C. 8. Bentley, general 
manager of the International Military Encamp- 
ment to be held at Chicago in October, that no 
colored troops would be admitted to the en- 
campment, has aroused so much criticism that 
the managers of the company interested 1n the 
encampment, have adopted resolutions — re- 


questing the General to modify his decision, 
and he has done so, 

Attorney General O'Brien of this State has 
brought actions in the Supreme Court to oust 
Quarantine Commissioners Platt and Nichols 
from their offices. 

The increase of deposits since January 1 in 
the savings banks of this city has been $8,000, 
000. The total increase in the State during 
the last six months will approximate $20,000, - 
OOO. 

The motion for a stay of execution in the 


ease of Sharp, convicted of bribery in connec 


tion with the Broadway Railroad, was argued 
last Week before Judge Potter of the Supreme 
Court of this State. His decision will proba 
bly not be delivered for several weeks. 

Jerome L. Hill, recently a partner in a lead 
ing wholesale dry goods house in this city, has 
defrauded the estate of his late partner, Win 
Lottimer, of which he was 0 executor, out of 
$250,000 in bonds which he pledged in Wall 
Street speculation. The estate chums the 
bonds, but the brokers who hold them will 
contest the claim. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank of Leavenworth, 
Kans., has been ruined by Rt. P. Clements, its 
President, who has tled to Canada. 

The protest of merchants of Boston against 
the discrimination against that city in freight 
rates from Chicago and the West has taken 
shape in three petitions of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. * Two of the petitions allege dis 
crimination on the part of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Company; the 
third deals with the Lake Shore and Michwan 
Southern, the New York Central and Hudson 
River, and the Boston and Albany Railroad 
Companies combined, 

The discontent among the Knights of Labor 
continucs to manifest uself. The refusal of 
Grand Master Workman Powdcrly to grant a 
charter for the Ironworkers’ National District 
in Pennsylvania has called out a threat to form 
a new labor organization 

A semi official account of the Baltimore and 
Ohio deal issued by Jobn A. Hambleton & 
Co., the Baltimore bankers who have contiden 
tial relations with the Garretts, Contains the 
following: “It was only proposed to sella 
controlling interest in the stock of the Baiti- 
more and Ohio, and of this majority Mr. Gar 
rett would lave held a large interest. In his 
negotiations with such astute financiers as Lves, 
Stayner & Co., Mr. Garrett has certainly shown 
his ability to compete with the best of them, 
So far he has much the best of the combine, 
as he holds $1,800,000 of Cincinnati, tLamilton 
and Dayton stock and $300,000 in cash, and 
no doubt will ia propertime give a satisfactory 
explanation of the negotiations which appa- 
rently pointed to a change of Management of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Company.” 

There 1s not a brewery in Vermont, and the 
Government only collected a tax of $1,225 last 
year for beer sold there, 

Portland (Me.) fish merchants say: ‘' We 
have instructed our captains to keep clear of 
the Canadian const, not to fish within three 
miles of shore, and not to enter any but our 
own harbors. Should, bowever, a vessel be 
compelled by stress of weather to run into port, 
then she is not to remain there any longer than 
is necessary. We have informed our captains 
that we shall discharge any one of them found 
within a Canadian harbor.” [t was announced 
in Parliament on Monday evening that the 
British Government were hopetul of attaining 
a satisfactory settlement of the fisheries ques- 
tion at no distant date. 

There had been 178 cases of yellow fever 
and 41 deaths at Key West to July 28. 

Prince Devawongse, half-brother of the King 
of Siam, and the latter’s special cnvoy to Eng- 
land on the occasion of the Queen’s jubilee, 
arrived in this city on Sunday from Icurope, 
with four sons of the King from nine to thir- 
teen years of age. In company with the 
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A DANGEROUS PARTY. 
CrirrcumstaANces lend unusual significance to 
the platform adopted by the Ohio Republican 
Convention last week. Senator Sherman was 
ubanimously endorsed by the body as a candi 
date for President next year, and the plat 
supervision 
Sherman 
has always been considered one of the most 
conservative the Republican par 
ty, and the platform upon which he wishes 


form was prepared under his 


and to reflect his ideas, Senator 


leaders of 


to appeal to the country in 1888 is therefore as 
moderate and ‘ safe” as can possibly be ex- 
pected from the national Convention next year. 

The important features of this platform are 
two. In the first place, it makes extrava- 
gance the watchword of the party. Hither 
to, political organizations have appealed for 
the support of the ground that 
they would give the country an economi- 
cul administration ; and taxation has always 


voters) on 


heen recognized as a necessary evil, which 
should be reduced to the lowest — possi 
ble point. It was so with the Republican 


party in its early bistory, In 1868, for in 
stance, the Republican national platform de 
clared that the 
tion that taxation should be equalized, and 
reduced as rapidly as the national faith will 
Even so recently as 1884 the tradi 
tional that taxation 
unjust and should be done away with, still 
held sway, and the Republican party in its 


‘it is due to labor of the na 


permit,” 


belief, unnecessary was 


uational platform *‘ pledged itself to reduce the 
surplus by such methods as will re- 
lieve the taxpayer.” 

All this has been changed. The surplus, 
which even Republicans in 1884 admitted was 
unjustifiable and should be abolished, still re- 
mains, because all of the Republicans in Con- 
except. the delegation and 
two or three stray New Englanders, refused 
even to permit consideration of a bill designed 
to do away with it. The taxpayer still needs 
to be relieved as much as the Republicans admit- 
ted that he did in 1884. 
the party no longer regard him as deserving 


Minnesota 


gress, 


But the managers of 


consideration, and no longer even make a pre- 
tence of promising economy in administra- 
tion. 
get rid of the surplus, not ‘* by such methods 
as will relieve the taxpayer,” but by so greatly 
increasing the running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment that there will be no surplus left. 
Here is the leading plank of the platform : 


On the contrary, they now propose to 


** We favor liberal pensions to the soldiers and 
sailors of the Union, adequate appropriations for 
the improvement of our national waterways, and 
national aid to education, If too much revenue 
be collected to meet these and other public needs, 
we demand that the first step in the reduction 
thereof shall be the abolition of the internal tax 
upon American-grown tobacco.” 


A subsequent resolution shows that the phrase 
‘liberal pensions to the soldiers and sailors of 
‘covers such a measure as the De- 
Bill, President Cleveland’s 
righteous veto of which is condemned as ‘ un- 


the Union 
pendent Pension 
just and unmerited.” It was shown during the 
discussion of this measure last winter that it in 
volved an annual increase of probably at least 
$70,000,000 a year in the pension appropria 


1 


tions, Which would) go far towards using up 


the surplus, ‘Adequate appropriations for 


| cording to the scheme of 








the improvement of our national waterways ” 
can easily be run up to $20,900,000 or $25,000, - 
000 a year. ‘‘ National aid to education,” ac- 
the Blair bill, 
will take $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 a year, 
and the New Hampshire Senator would be 
glad to mark up his figures 50 or 100 percent. if 
the surplus were not being made away with fast 
enough, The evident expectation is, that, by 
these vast additions to the appropriations, the 
surplus will be entirely removed, for it is only 
as a vaguely possible alternative that the sug- 
yestion is made of abolishing the internal 
tax upon American-grown tobacco ‘if too 
much revenue be collected to meet these and 
other public needs.” But it is quite safe 
to say that there would not be much. 
When a party which fosters such men as 
Blair, advertises for proposals to get rid of 
Which have 


too 


the surplus for ** public needs” 
never before been recognized, there will not be 
the slightest trouble or delay about its being 
Baldly stated, the important 
plank of the Republican platform would read 


accommodated, 


as follows 

* Resolved, That we favor the most extravayant 
policy required to use up the surplus taxes un 
necessarily collected.” 

But extravagance is not the only bad feature 
of the Republican policy, nor im some respects 
the worst. In order to get rid of the surplus 
without touching the tariff abuses, the party is 
ready to violate the Constitution and assail the 
system of a division of powers upon which 
the Government rests. ‘* National aid to edu- 
cation ” means not simply the appropriation of 
millions of dollars from the Federal Treasury 
to weaken the spirit of independence in the 
South, and demoralize the public-school sys- 
tem of that section. It 
ment upon State rights which is dangerous to 
the whole American system, If the Federal 
Government appropriates money for schools 


means an encroach 


in the States, it must exercise supervision Over 
its distribution, and it must thus interfere with 
their power to regulate their domestic affairs, 
This is the view of a Muywump. 
It is the view of Republicans of such emi 
nence as Justice Miller of the United States 
Supreme Court and Senator Hawley of Con- 
necticut. ** The necessity of the great powers 
conceded by the Constitution originally to the 


not 


Federal Government, and the equal necessity of 
the autonomy of the States and their power to 
regulate their domestic affairs,” said Justice 
Miller in his Ann Arbor address, ‘* remain as 
the great features of our complex ferm of 
Government.” And Senator Hawley, speak- 
ing of this very said in his 
speech at Detroit on Washington’s Birthday: 
‘The tendency of the day is to go to the na- 
tional Government for help in a hundred 
things. It is asked, for example, that it shall 
take charge in a very great measure of educa 
tion, shall dedicate millions of dollars a year 
to the education of the children of the several 
States, it necessarily following that in a greater 
or less degree the Government shall intermed- 
dle with the whole business. This 
tendency towards a consolidation of the entire 


scheme, 


powers of Government is one of the strongest 
to-day, and one of those most dangerous to the 
Republican experiment, as our fathers under 


stood it,” 


Extravagance and centralization—these are 
the promises which the Republican party 
makes in its Ohio State platform of 1887, and 
can be counted upon to make in its national 
platform of The drift that way is 
now too strong to be resisted. We do not 
forget that nearly ail the leading Republican 
papers of the country endorsed the veto 
of the Dependent Pension bill, but the Re- 
publican Congressmen voted solidly to over- 
ride it, and the Republican managers have te- 

We do not forget that 
still wallant 
centralizing tendencies of 


1S88, 


solved to condemn it. 
Senator Hawley 
fight against the 
his party, but the managers count with con- 
fidence upon his eating his own words if they 
has repeatedly denounced as 
We do not forget that the 
Minnesota Republicans are outspoken for tariff 
reform, and that there are many Republicans 
clsew here whosympathize with them, but Min 


makes a 


favor what be 


** wost dangerous.” 


nesota is not a State taken ito the account 
by the party managers, and the other 
Republican tariff reformers are too — seat 
tered to accomplish anything. The men 


who favor extravagance and centralization are 
the men who control the party and dictate its 
policy. 


THE ARTHUR KILL BRIDGE DECISION. 
Tire decision of the United States Circuit Court 
rendered by Mr. Justice Bradley at Trenton 
on Monday, if sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, will settle one more of 
the many vexed questions that have arisen 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
The State of New Jersey, with ber extensive 
water-front, has always been naturally jealous 
that her citizens should reap full benetit from 
her geographical position. To her this position 
bas been considered a birthright, and one of no 
little value, for from sales of her water front 
alone, since 1856, she bas realized $3,000,000 
for the benetit of her common schools. The 
brilging of the Arthur Will will diminish the 
value of New Jersey water-frontage in propor 
tion to the capacity of the water-froutage of 
Staten Island, in the State of New York. It 
is against the transfer of the terminus of a 
great trunk line to the shores of an island in 
another State that New Jersey protests, but her 
pretensions are now held to be futile under the 
constitutional power vested in Congress to re 
gulate commerce between the States. 

The history of the growth and development 
from the first asser- 


of our inter-State law, 


tion of the right of Congress under consti- 
tutional provisions to regulate commerce, 
is of deep interest. The first case of mo 


ment arose When the State of New York, by 
its Legislature, granted a monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade by steamboats in the waters of New 
York. Here an attempt to appropriate 
navigable thoroughfares which, at the present 


Was 


day and under the existing exposition of the 
laws, would find few, if any, supporters even 


among laymen. But, though the commerce of 
the country, as well as steam navigation, was 
then in its infancy, the case was of suflicient 
importance to call forth on both the 


efforts of the best I:wvers of that day. The 


sides 


alleged sovercignty of the States was upheld by 
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arguments of great Jer 
first authoritative decisi 
meaning of the power vest 
regulate commerce Was mack 
Marshall in an elaborate and 
nion, settling for the futr 
all tothe use of the navigabl 
nation, subject only to such re 
gress might impose 

With inereasir 


sity for greater facilities, ane 


mw commerce ¢ 


among these was the erection of 


navigable waters. In 1836, Chief- 


age of New York, having bef 


shall’s opinion above referred 


lating to a bridge across the Huds 


Troy, used the following langua 


“ [think I may safely sav that ¢ 


somewhere to erect bridges over 


are navigable, if the wants of s« 


them, provided such bridges do 1 


jure the navigation of the waters 
cross. Such power certainly hid 
the State Legislature before the 


of power to our Federal G 1 
Federal Constitution, tis not t 


such a power has been delegated t 


Government, or is conveyed ut 
regulate commerce and naviga 
then, in the State Leyislature, 
where.” 


This language is particularly 


the Attorney General of the Unit 


part in the argument of the « 


littl question as to what was thi 


nion of that day in relation 
Congress in regulating comme? 


In the Wheeling DBrid CASS 


later, a peculiar state of f 
one step further it } re 
Congress in the assumption of } 


commercial clause of the Cor 


bridge had been partly consti 


Ohio River at Wheeling, under 


Legislature of the State of Vin 


the United States courts wer 


for an injunction restraining 
tion, on. the ground that 
navigation After an elaborat 





of the subject, it was finally d 





it Was an ols 


the Ohio River (‘or < th 
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Court of the United States 


Within the constitutional powers of 
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as Postmaster, June 1, 1885, down to June 
30, 1886, making seventy-eight in all, while 


there were 145 removals between these dates 
of clerks and carriers who were appointed be 
fore the Civil-Service Act went into operation. 

The spirit in which the law was administer 
ed appears very clearly from the report of an 
interview which two members of the League 
had about August 1, 1886, with Mr. Wilbanks, 
the “working member” of the Examining 
Board, Mr. Wilbanks at first claimed that he 
was a thorough civil-service reformer and be- 
lieved heartily inthe law. Buthe immediate 
ly stated that he did not consider it a vio- 
lation of the law to remove as many 
employees as he wished, no matter how 
faithful and eflicient they were, provided 
their places were filled from those who had 
passed the examination, When asked whether 
the places made vacant by removals” or 
resignations were not in all cases filled by 
Democrats, and whether there was not a 
prevailing opinion that none but Demo- 
erats need apply for the examination, 
he replied that he did not know the 
politics of the new employees, but he should 
he very glad if the opinion prevailed that none 
but Democrats need apply. When further 
asked if it was not a violation of the spirit of 
the law to remove a faithful and efficient em 
ployee, he replied that no one was ever hanged 
for violating the spirit of the law, and as long 
as the letter of the Jaw was observed by him, 
Which he claimed was the case, he thought he 
was ali right. 

Meanwhile the League had been prosecut 
ing, under similar difliculties, an investigation 
into the administration of the law in the 
Custom-house under Mr, Seeberger, who 
became Collector on October 1, 1885. This 
showed that fourteen employees out of 
about sixty subject to the law were discharged 
or had resigned between Mr. Sceberger’s 
appointment and June 30, 1886, and that 18 
more resigned between the latter date and Jan- 
uary 1, 1887. The character of these resigna- 
tions is illustrated by the case of George A. 
Webster, the history of which is given in full. 
Webster passed a most creditable civil-service 
examination September 1, 1883, was appointed, 
without political influence and to his surprise, 
to a place in the Custom-house in March, 1884, 
and in February, 1885, was promoted and 
transferred to the Appraiser’s division. His 
record as a clerk is conceded by all to have 
been most excellent. Nevertheless in January, 
1887, his resignation was demanded. He im- 
mediately saw the Collector, and gives this ac 
count of the interview : ‘‘ He (Sc¢ berger) said 
in substance this: That he had not a 
word of complaint of my official con 
ability; on the contrary, all 
conceded that they were excellent; but 


duct and 


that, owing to the great pressure being brought 
to bear upon him, vacancies must be made; 
that * you must remember that our party has 
been out of power for twenty-five years’; that 
I ‘should be thankful for having been allowed 
to stay two years under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration.’”” Webster then reported to his immedi 
ate superior, Appraiser Francis A. Hoffman, jr., 
‘*who said, in substance, that he expected this; 
that the law and customs regulations placed the 
entire control of appointment and removal 


with the Collector, instead of, as it should be, 
with the Appraiser; that he believed in civil-ser- 
vice reform in allits purity—that is, without 
a restraining law, he would,upon taking charge 
of any ollice, look only to the honesty and etli- 
ciency of the force, entirely ignoring the 
politics of the incumbents, and making re- 
movals for cause only; that from the high 
reputation of this office under Appraiser Ham, 
and from his own personal observation, he was 
satisfied that the force were more than ordi 
narily competent, honest, and efticient; that 
he was sorry to have me go, ete.”” Mr. Hoffman 
made an ineffectual effort to save Webster's 
head, and, after his failure, wrote this striking 
letter to him: 


Port oF CHICAGO, ILL.,. APPRAISER’S OFFICE, 
CHICAGO, January 14, 1887.—DEAR Sire: I desire 
to give expression to my high opimion of you as 
a man of integrity and capacity. 

I regret exceedingly to be deprived hereafter 
of your valuable services as a bookkeeper and 
correspondent in this office. You have had my 
full contidence, and I shall at all times testify to 
your disinterested devotion to duty and ab- 
solutely unquestionable honesty. I deem you 
particularly suited for a position of trust ; you 
will never betray one’s confidence. 

May you speedily find employment with some 
one who can appreciate your worth, where you 
will not be subjected to the vicissitudes of public 
life nor the brutal and unjust decrees of party. 

Command me whenever I can serve your inte- 
rests. It is the least I can offer to an honest and 
faithful employee of the Government.—Faith- 
fully yours, FRANCIS A. HOFFMAN, JR. 


The Civil-Service League presented Web- 
ster’scase to the President, and he referred it to 
the Commissioners. Three months later two 
of the Commissioners, Messrs, Edgerton and 
Lyman, went to Chicago and made an in- 
vestigation, the history of which is given at 
such length that we cannot present’ it in 
détail. No candid 
read it without being very unfavorably 
impressed with the attitude of the Com 
missioners, Who expressly disclaimed having 
anything to do with the spirit of the law, 
and scemed anxious to help the Collector to 
show that its letter had not been violated. No 
report has been made by the Commissioners, 
but their attitude left no doubt that they would 
sustain the Collector, 


person, however, can 


The report of the League concludes with a 
severe indictment of the Commissioners, and 
sums up the situation as to the Post-oflice and 


Custom-house thus: 


‘** In other words, we may safely presume that 
since the appointment of Mr, Judd as Postmaster 
and Mr. Seeberger as Collector, almost the entire 
force of employees embraced iu the classified 
service have been removed by them. Further- 
more, we have yet to hear of a Republican who 
has been appointed from the eligible lists to a po- 
sition 1n either Post-oftice or Custom-house by Mr. 
Judd or Mr. Seeberger. In fact, the opinion gene- 
rally prevails that none but Democrats need ap- 
piy for the examinations at the Post-office or 
Custom-house. Our belief is that most of the 
changes bave been made in the classified service 
for the purpose of removing ali Republicans and 
replacing them with Democrats, and we think 
that Mr. Hoffman, in bis letter to Mr. Webster, 
clearly shows that the removals have been made 
in compliance with the demand of Democrats for 
the places.” 


No contrast could possibly be more marked 
than that between this showing as to the Chi- 
cago Post-oftice and Custom-house and the 
state of things in the Brooklyn and Boston 
Post-oltices. All of these oftices are controlled by 
strong Democrats, but the differences in ma- 
nagement are as wide as could be imagined. 


The Brooklyn and Boston Post-offices are con 
ducted as business institutions in the interest 
of the public; the Chicago offices are conduct 
ed in accordance with ‘‘ the brutal and unjust 
decrees of party.’ 

Two theories of party advantage, radically 
opposed to each other, are repre ented by Mr. 
Hendrix in Brooklyn and Gen, Corse in Bos 
ton, on the one hand; and by Mr. Judd and 
Mr. Seeberger in Chicago, on the other land, 
All higher considerations aside, is there any 
sensible man who doubts which theory is the 
more likely to strengthen the Democratic 
party ? 


COMMISSIONER WRIGHT ON CONVICT 
LABOR. 


Mr. Carrot D. Wricut, Commissioner 
of Labor of the United States, has made are 
Sport on the subject of convict labor in which 
he reaches the conclusion that the most desira- 
ble 1aode of employing prisoners is the public 
account system, so modified that the labor per 
formed shall be as little effective as possible. 
It results, of course, that the charge upon 
the taxpavers for their maintenance shall 
be correspondingly increased. That this 
charge may be eventually raised to the total 
cost of boarding and lodging the convicts is 
admitted, and a calculation is furnished that 
the extra tax would be not more than eight 
cents per capita on the whole population an- 
nually, or net more than twenty-nine cents on 
each $1,000 of taxable property, He holds that 
it would be in accordance with justice to have 
the prisons maintained entirely at the ex- 
pense of the State treasuries, because ‘the 
present tax necessary tomect running expenses, 
so far as individual feeling or sentiment is con 
cerned, is borne by the few engaged in the in 
dustries carried on in the prisons.” This is a 
proposition which it is difficult to controvert, 
because it is not quite clear what is meant 
by it. If it means that the shoemakers 
notin prison pay the tax to support the shoe- 
makers in prison, and that the honest coop- 
ers pay for the convict coopers, and so 
on, the statement is not a whit more 
true than it would be to say that the shoe 
makers tn Worcester support the shoemakers 
in Lynn, The shoemakers in Worcester would 
get better wages for a time if there were no 
sboemakers in Lynn; but the fact of their get 
ting better than average wages would draw 
others into the trade until the gene- 
ral equilibrum was restored. If the Com 
missioner means that the public charge for 
the support of convicts should be increased be 
cause 4 notion prevails among shoemakers, 
coopers, etce., that they are supporting convict 
shoemakers, coopers, ete., under the present 
system, although the fact is that the latter are 
supporting themselves, then the proposition is 
that a false sentiment should be accepted as a 
true one, and that the publie should pay eight 
cents per capita per annum. to give the former 
precedence over the latter. 

Anoiuer dubious pbrase in the Commis 
sioner’s argument is his statement of the objec 
tions to the plan which he favors. ‘ The ob 
jection to this plan which has been proposed 
by many investigators and which is now under 
consideration,” he says, ‘‘involves the aban 
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fork, in what is called ‘‘ tongs on a wall” fash 
ion, ina high peaked saddle, with his toes stuck 
out. The Cossack or Turcoman sits as flat as 
if he were in a chair, his leg forming a right 
angle at the Knee and his feet exactly parallel 
with the horse’s side. All three are superb 
riders, whether it be for sticking on, or 
getting over rough ground, or making long 
marches, or fighting, or running away. If 
you argued with a Turcoman that he ought not 
to sit in a flat saddle, with such short stirrups, 
but get a Whitman and stick his legs out, he 
would not laugh, because that is not his style, 
but he would inwardly set you down as an idiot 
besides being an infidel. 

There is also much nonsense talked about 
the propriety or impropricty of rising or ‘‘ bob- 
bing up and down” in the saddle during the 
trot when making a journey, and occasionally 
a ‘True American” writes to the newspapers 
seme sad drivel on the subject, as a protest 
against the Anglomaniac dudes who bob up 
and down on banged in the Park. 
Dut if you use an English saddle, it is 
simple cruelty to the horse not to rise in 
trotting on a long ride, especially in the case of 
a heavy weight. In an English saddle the 
rider sits well behind his stirrups, which are 
rather short, a fashion approaching closely to 
the Asiatic seat; and if he tries to. sit 
close during the trot, he strikes the horse a cat- 
apultic blow at every stride, in the tenderest 
portion of the animal’s back. When he rises, 
on the contrary, he descends gently, and he 


horses 


keeps his weight steady on the horse by throw- 
ing itinto his stirrups, when his hinder parts 
are in the air, The principle of the thing 
is in fact illustrated by the jockey’s prac- 
tice of standing in his stirrups during a race, 
and the Cossacks or Arabs during a charge. 
In both cases what is sought is to avoid pound- 
ing the horse with a hundred and-fifty-pound 
mallet, when the poor animal is trying to move 
in a regular trot or gallop. 

In a military, or Mexican, or Whitman 
saddle the circumstances are wholly different. 
The rider almost stands straight-legged in his 
stirrups, when the horse is trotting, and keeps 
his weight on them, and at the same time 
accommodates himself to the horse’s motion by 
an up-and-down spring of the foot. In other 
words, he has no occasion to rise, and does 
not come down on the horse with a bang. 
There is probably nothing about which wide 
observation is more necessary to make people 
talk sensibly than about horsemanship. Every 
nation which rides in the saddle has its own 
system, and for that nation its own bridles, 
saddles, bits, and seats are the best in the 
world, The man who sets about disputing 
this runs great risk, as we have said, of being 
brought to shame. 





THE NEW ITALIAN PREMIER. 


ITALY, July 13, 1887, 

FRANCESCO CRISPI, actually Minister of the 
Interior, virtually Premier and Minister for For- 
eign Affairs during the long and dangerous ill- 
ness of Depretis, is one of the few prominent sur- 
vivors of the old Mazzinian school. Foremost 
among the promoters of the Sicilian revolution 
of the 12th of January, with The Constitution or 
Barricades for its programme, he stood faithfully 


to his guns when the Constitution sworn to and 
forsworn by King Bomba was defended and de- 
feated on the barricades in 1849. Deputy, Secre- 
tary-General, and soldier during that year; a 
keen observer of men and events ; takipg nothing 
for granted, but deducing theories from facts, he 
came to the conclusion that only when the whole 
of Italy was united could any portion of it be 
free and independent, and for the next ten years 
devoted his constant energies to promote revolu- 
tion in every portion of [taly, with Mazzini. At 
the same time, with Nicola Fabrizi, Rosalino 
Pilo, and a very few other Sicilians, he toiled 
to convert his brother islanders to the doctrine 
of unity, to the abjuration of their then uni- 
versal desire for a separate government and a 
separate constitution. Banished from Genoa 
after the insurrection of Milan in February, 
1852 ; expelled from Malta by the Britisb Gov- 
ernment in 1854, he passed .the next five years 
of his life wandering in disguise bet ween London, 
Paris, and Italy, one of the most formidable, in- 
visible agents of the unitarian party. When, in 
1859, the alliance between Piedmont and the Em- 
peror of France was made known, he signed the 
Mazzinian protest against the alliance with the 
‘“*murderer of Rome,” the ‘man of the Second 
of December,” with the proviso that, should Vic- 
tor Emanuel head the Italian army against the 
Austrians, all the protesters would rally round 
his standard. 

During 1859 neither Naples nor Sicily stirred ; 
on the 22d of May Ferdinand Borbone died. 


‘ 
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he has never wavered in his allegiance. When, 
after Aspromonte, the Constitution was vio- 
lated, Naples and Sicily placed in a state of 
siege, Deputies arrested. and unimaginable atro- 
cities committed, Garibaldi, Nicotera, Safli, and 
some twenty members of the extreme Left sent 
in their resignations. Crispi refused to do so, 
saying: “ Venice and Rome have yet to be freed. 
We want the army. Victor Emanuel is the sym- 
bol of unity; if we can’t have liberty and unity 
together, let us secure unity.” In 1864 there be 
fell Crispi what [ fully believe to have been the 
greatest sorrow of his life, the total rupture with 
Mazzini. The transfer of the capital from Turin 
to Florence, with the pledge that the Italian Gov- 


| ernment would prevent any attack against the 


The day after the armistice of Villafranca was | 


signed, ‘‘ Manuel Pareda, a merchant of the Ar- 
gentine Republic—hair gray, chin shaved, no 
moustache, mutton-chop whiskers (so ran the 
passport)—left Dover for Calais, Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Genoa, touching Civitavecchia; was al- 
lowed by the police to land from the Vatican 
and thence depart in the same steamer for Na- 
ples ; thence, with passport duly viséd, for Mes- 
sina, arriving there onthe 26th of July. From 
that date until the 30th of August Manuel Pa- 
reda, alias Francesco Crispi, scoured the island 
of Sicily, as a tourist seeing sights all day, by 
night meeting and organizing various commit- 
tees, teaching the manufacture of Orsini bombs, 
combining for a simultaneous insurrection in all 
the principal cities on the 4th of October. It was 
not, however, till the 12th of May, 1860, that Gari- 
baldi, with Crispi and the Thourand, landed at 
Marsala, and on the 13th proclaimed Victor Ema- 
nuel King of Italy. Garibaldi offered Crispi 
first the post of Minister of Finance, which he 
declined ; then that of procuratore generale, 
Crispi being by profession an advocate—also de- 
clined. For some time Minister of the Interior, 
he rendered himself unpopular by introducing 
the conscription, saying that every Sicilian must 
become a soldier and help the Italians to free the 
entire country. Then a cabal was raised against 
him by tke Moderates, who clamored for the im- 
mediate annexation of the island to Piedmont, 
‘* No,’ said Garibaldi and Crispi, ‘this is our 
basis of operations ; we have to free Naples and 
Venice, and then crown Victor Emanuel King of 
Italy in Rome.” From that moment—with the 
exception of Mazzini--Crispi and Bertani, who 
organized all the remaining expeditions of 1860, 
were the best calumniated men in Italy. When 
Garibaldi, after the conquest of Naples, retired 
to Caprera, no stone was left unturned by the 
Cavourian party to prevent Crispi’s election as 
deputy to the first Italian Parliament. Not only 
were they unsuccessful, but, as his poverty would 
have prevented his residence at Turin, his elec- 
tors subscribed for his maintenance until his ra- 
pid success as a lawyer rendered him independ- 
ent. 

From the moment Crispi took his place in the 
Chamber of Deputies and his oath to monarchy, 


| 


temporal possessions of the Pope, sounded like the 
renunciation of Rome. The Republican Unita- 
rian party were up in arms, and calied on the en- 
tire Left again to resign. No, said Crispi, ** mo 
narchy unites, the republic would divide us.” 
Whispering tongues added words that Crispi had 
in private. Mazzini 
they never 


never spoken in public c. 
belisved them and never forgave; 
met again. 

In 1866 Crispi was invited to enter the Ricaso- 
li Ministry; in 1867, the Cabinet of which Rattaz 
zi was Premier. He declined, saying: ‘* We shall 
yet be Ministers of Italy, but with our own pro- 
Nevertheless, as the reporter on the 
which empowered the 


gramme.” 
domicilio coatto Jaw, 
Government to arrest and send to a fixed domi- 
cile vagabonds, camorrists, and brigands, be 
again ineurred the hostility of the Liberals, nor 
was his friendship for and support of Rattazzi 
forgiven him, In 1870 Crisp, Bertani, Cairolh, 
and the entire Left (all the resigners had accept 
ed reGlection except Haffi) saved Italy from a pro- 
French, anti-Prussian alliance and compelled 
monarchy to enter Rome. What was suspected 
and affirmed in the past is now a fact proved by 
the recent publication of the biography of Quin 
tino Sella. King Victor had pronii-ed Louis Na- 
poleov a hundred thousand Italian troops in case 
he should make war on the Rhine, and with the 
King stood the court and the old Cavouriart Mo- 
derate party. Not Quintino Sella though, the 
unpopular Minister of Finance, the only Minis- 
ter, perhaps, who could oppose the King without 
offending him Sella, a 
young man, had never shouldered a musket or 
unsheathed a sword for Italy, whereas Minghet- 
ti, Azeglio, on the contrary, had fought and been 
wounded. One day, writes Sella’s biographer, 
‘in the heat of dispute, King Victor said to 
Sella, ‘I quite understand that to wage war cou- 
rage is needed.’ ‘ Yes, said Sella. ‘but more 
courage is needed to oppose your Majesty than 
to wage war.’ To which the King, with proud, 
disdainful gesture: ‘One sees clearly you belong 
toarace of cloth merchants [all Sella’s family 
were cloth manufacturers].”. ‘True, your Majes 
ty, I belong to cloth merchants who have always 
honored their signatures, whereas this time your 
Majesty would sign a bill which he is by no 
means sure to pay.’” The fate of Italy hung in 
the balance; the entire country clamored, To 
Rome, to Rome! Mazzini was a prisoner at Gae- 
ta, Garibaldi blocked at Caprera, and this time 
every member of the Left, Crispi and Bertani at 
their head, declared that unless Rome was enter- 
ed through negotiation or assault by monarchy, 
they would head the revolution and man the bar- 
ticades. A meeting of the entire Left was held 
anda committee appointed, composed of Rattazzi, 
Crispi, Cairoli, Fabrizi, and Bertani, to draw up 
their final resolutions, Sella, uninvited, appear 
ed in their midst, and pledged his word that Italy 
should enter Rome or that he would join the Op- 
position, and the Left consented to await the ful 
filment of the promise, but with ordered arms. 
Once Rome capital of united Italy, came the 
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real tug of war between tl Right and tl Left ith t King f italy ! an fig 
you may really say between Conservatives and rights 
Progressists—war to the knit But tl { | Liberals in tl H 
fact of the entry into Kome left the haudle of tl intry have pr ul their entire sa 
knife in the hands of the Moderates, who for t Ww these declara | vast 

next six vears exercised actual 
length in 
advent was hailed asa victory, and a general mil When t Cat s avowed nd oF 


lennium expected, Delusions, of course, f wed part in} t t sas A 1 vet, disea 


yet many items of the Liberal programme hay ned, and at ent legion, then w 
been carried despite the desperate Torts of tl real batt nd ow ill see Conserva 
Conservative Manhood suffrage is secured Clerica in hands a nst tl I t 
all males of twenty-one who can write then ‘ Cris} irly for = and distinctly and 
names are electors; the forced paper currency is is his custom, is pr ng forwat 

is abolished; abolished the terrible grist tax; d t portant | ts of the Lil ub yor 


minished by one-third the tax on salt—vyet n He is prepar r for a sieg il ng 1 tr 
commercial or industrial crisis has followed futu liers for futur batt uN l 
the contrary, [talian rexvfe is at par, and it is a thi f points are, the reform of t . 
firmed that the balance between income and ex the reformation of the prefectur rp 
penditure is attained The Italian Army, as I f rnors: tl tota X 
showed in a late letter, is virtually an army of ; ervant from Parliament l 
citizens, as all able-bodied men between git ist: ire first state 
ages are bound to serve in the ranks, yout les forw tors n choose a 
tined for the priesthood not excluded whether } r vey nom t f 
Nevertheless, the tenden¢ 
r‘gime, bas been toward a general d fu ‘ luly firmed by the House, | 
tion. The Massowalh business brought affairs t remain a? " 


a climax, and the position of Depretis, Pr e a politica it \t 


since 1881, came virtually to t I have tl Jiberal faith not vet enu ited frot M 
confidence of the King and a floating majority 1 terial bench is the rem 

the House. If you leaders of the Left won't — so that n of talent ar ract ‘ 
come to the rescue, | shall have to make terms work with thei ads or i 

with the Right or resign and advise the King t . inot be excluded from the 1 

call a Conservative Cabinet Lon ind serious nt 

were the consultations among the old leader { The retorn 

the Left A fresh alliance with Depretis was t iny a I x i t t t 
repugnant to Cairoli: Nicotera hitherto has stood — el ral bribery and rr t 

aloof; Crispi and Zanardelli agreed to join De perience and st ul studies of 1 | 
pretis once more if he gave in bis a sion to t nvinee 1 that its yx. 

completion of their programn This lid require many more years that tt 
erbally: | IIness, whi must pr ta t ! f I 

not far distant period, had not left him the phy ul admit tors t 
sical strength to resist. Zanardell s Minister ! i! nts of t x 

of Grace and Justice, is a pledge to the ntry ni, reiterating 


for the morality and strict legality of t \ the Govern nt s tain f 
ministration. Crispi, in less than thre mtl terference int . 


has carried throug 


than Depretis alone did in two years. J l red x prefects ft 

set his face dead against the grant of a pr , sioning off inveterate ners 
visional budget,” compelling ca lepartment t hardened offenders wit 

present its respective accounts and estimat ting new mentot v t posts 





have them examined by the House, voted and w succeed in pr ting pr ts f 
passed. Reconciliation with the Vatican at his | their prefect 


advent was called *‘ the question of f ri f this partv and against 
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way in which 
by Zanardelli—shows how much he has gained ity of Government to exer ts 
by the last twenty-five years of parliamentary _ fi e, has taken s I 
experience. The Conservatives cat in hopes navors, mur | st 
the Liberals in a perfect panic, to hear how flictals, that it wil next t ss 
when, and why the olive branch had been ten root it 

dered from the Quiriual to the Vatican Cris} With regard reform of t S 

paid a hearty tribute to Leo XIII that extra pi. in the blandest way Ls lest the S 
rdinary man,” but showed that Italy ud tors t reform t se] ani 
thing to offer in the way of reconciliat seeing answer, J ‘ t lt ie w ’ 
that she had never waged war with the Papacy Senat ted, ¢ t1 nat 


as a spiritual power; that liberty was t rd Is an artic tt 





of the day: that as soon as Cat : iiled , ft t : i t 
themselves of the liberties guaranteed t not n hands in t 

Italian citiz the better it w . tr 

selves, He did not add—the better i Tacry T manv det s M 

does he think so: he takes purel stitutior Inter il. nsider sa t at 
ground: ‘ Italy cannot yield or ta:s t t t as t 

restore the temporal power nor enlarg val rtar t story of Ita 
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many another mountain glen. Pen, pencil, paint- 
brush have all proved inadequate to convey any 
idea of its scenery. Accounts of ascensions, ac 
cidents, and adventures on the mountains have 
been wearisomely multiplied. Few travellers 
trouble themselves about the life, occupations, 
and interests of the inhabitants, or the local gov- 
ernment and constitution of the valley. The 
commune comprises part of the valley of tbe 
Arve, about 12 miles in length, bounded on the 
north by arange reaching to a height of nearly 
10,000 feet, and on the south separated from Italy 
by the massif of Mont Blanc, none of the passes 
across Which are less than 1,200 feet in height. 
The Commune of Chamonix contains many other 
villages besides the group of hotels which is 
known to travellers as Chamonix, but its entire 
population is only 2,400, The Secretary of the 
Commune informs me that the head of almost 
every family resident is a landowner; there are 
not 20 residents who are not owners of at least a 
houseand garden, In addition to his homestead, 
each citizen has a share in the extensive though 
generally poor pastures which belong to the 
Commune, On these common lands, all lying at 
a bigh altitude, sheep, goats, and cattle can be 
kept for about three months in the summer. 
The extensive forests belonging to the Commune 
are managed by the French Forest Department, 
and wood is sparingly supplied for a_ trifling 
charge to the citizens. In Switzerland, on the 
contrary, each commune manages its own woods; 
an allotment is made by the Couimunal Council 
every year to each citizen, generally without any 
charge. He thus obtains his fuel and sometimes 
more valuable timber for building without ex- 
pense. The Commune of Chamonix has other re- 
sources besides its common lands. It has built 
hotels, taverns, and mountain cabins for travel- 
lers, the rents of which amount to about $8,000 a 
year. The excellent hotel of Montanvert, 3,000 
feet above Chamonix, the inn at Pierre Pointue, 
the comfortable cabin at the Grands Mulets, have 
all been built by and belong to the Commune, 
The Communal Council, composed of sixteen 
members, is renewed every four years; the 
maire, chosen by the Council from among them- 
selves, has two votes. There are many who are 
poor, but there is no pauperism—waifs and strays 
from Italy and Switzerland receive occasionally 
assistance from the * caisse des. pauvres,” which 
is also available for the few citizens who 
may, through fault or misfortune, become really 
destitute, 

The demand for guides, drivers, muleteers has 
diverted a large section of the population from 
their natural occupations, and is said to be one 
cause of the decline in the price of agricultural 
land. The number of men calling themselves 
guides is nearly 250, but, though dignified by 
such a title, many of these men are merely mule 
drivers, The rules and charges of the guild of 
guides have been the subject of many complaints, 
not only by travelters, but by the hotel-keepers, 
who do not find the excessive charges for small 
excursions conducive to their interests, This week 
the hotel-keepers have forwarded a represen- 
tation to the Prefect of the department, with the 
object of having some changes made in the rules 
and a diminution of the charges for some of the 
ex@arsions. The rule which obliges a traveller 
to take, for all except the higher ascents, the 
ruide who is 


i on turn,” is particularly objec- 
tionable; it is not pleasant to spend along day, 
or possibly several days, alone with a man who 
is not a pleasant companion as well as a good 
guide 

in connection with the periodical movements 
inadvance and in retreat of the large glaciers, 
it is of interest to find that tradition, supported 
by some documentary evidence, relates that there 
was atime when the passes between Chamonix 
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and Courmayeur, on the Italian site of Mont 
Blane, were comparatively free from snow and 
ice. It appears that at one time the people of 
Courmayeur could leave their villages and reach 
Chamonix in time to attend the religious services 
there, making the passage in six or seven hours. 
The same journey now requires about eighteen 
hours, is impossible in bad weather, and is only 
attempted by parties of at least three persons, 
with the usual appliances of ropes, etc., to avoid 
the dangers of the glaciers. Traces of a road 
have been found, appearing from under the edge 
of the ice. The transit of the Alps by Hannibal’s 
army may thus have been made under very dif- 
ferent conditions from those which now exist. 
The parish of Courmayeur appears to have been 
some five hundred years ago a dependency of 
the ecclesiastical establishment at Chamonix, al- 
though now there is absolutely no communica- 
tion between the two places, the passes being 
only traversed by Alpine climbers. 

The most recent observations show that after a 
period of rapid retreat and diminution in size, 
the glaciers in the valley of Chamonix are again 
beginning to advance. The Glacier des Bossons 
descends to a level of not more than three thou- 
sand feet above the sea. During the last three 
years its lower extremity has advanced at the 
rate of fifty yards a year. A grotto cut out of 
the ice in May, 1886, about a quarter-mile from 
the extremity, has moved down for more than 
sixty yards, and has been replaced by another, 
which is also moving forwards. The other gla- 
ciers do not admit of the same very exact obser- 
vations being taken, but they are distinctly ad- 
vancing and increasing at their extremities in 
width and height. It would, however, take many 
years of advance at their present rate before they 
occupied the ground which, within the memory 
of living persons, they once covered, 

A word must be said as to the Chamonix hotels, 
about twenty in number. They are clean, com- 
fortable, many of them luxurious, and excessive- 
ly cheap. Persons who wisb to make a prolonged 
stay can live at the best of them—rooms, good 
meals, and attendance included—for a less cost 
than one eften pays for avery ordinary dinner 
in Paris or London. In this respect the arrange- 
ments for the comfort of travellers contrast very 
favorably with those of the ‘‘Socicté des Guides.” 

M. O'R, 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 
To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In one respect the impression, which 
seems to have been generally taken from such 
meagre account as we have yet had of the in- 
fluences in operation about George Eliot about 
the time of her change of religious views, has 
not rightly represented the real facts. Some 
twenty years since I had, in a letter from Miss 
Sara Hennell, some of whose books I had just 
then madea notice of inthe Christian Examiner, 
an account which put the facts in their proper 
order, It was to the effect that all the free- 
thinking which was in vogue in the circle to 
which the Hennells belonged at the time that we 
come to know them in the history of George 
Eliot's life, originated with Mr. Bray, whom 
Caroline Hennell married. Miss Hennell’s state- 
mentin her letter to me was, that after her sis- 
ter’s marriage to a gentleman who urged upon 
her free-thinking opinions, the brother, Charles 
Hennell, was called in to meet these opinions by 
a defence of the faith which they undermined, 
and that on attempting to do this, he found the 
case so different from what he had assumed it to 
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be that. instead of pressing the defence of tradt- 
tional faith, he undertook as complete a critical 
inquiry as was then practicable, and, as a result 
of investigations thus occasioned by bis inability 
to answer Mr. Bray, came to conclusions which 
were a complete surrender to Mr. Bray—conclu 
sions which he proceeded to embody ina book 
which substantially anticipated those of the great 
German beresiarch, Strauss, but which was itself 
anticipated by the opinions and conversation of 
Mr. Bray. 

When our George Eliot wrote, November 15, 
1841, that her mind had been for the last few 
days engaged on the inquiries which resulted in 
her change of faith, we have but to turn back to 
her previous letter of November 2 to see that 
with that date she entered upon close persona! 
relations with Mr. and Mrs. Bray, baving hada 
friend before this in Mrs. Pears, Mr. Bray’s sis 
ter. Mr. Cross most unfortunately lugs into the 
place between the real facts of November 2 and 
those of November 15 an account of Mr. Charles 
Hennell’s ‘Inquiry’ written by George Elot 
eleven years later, and he as good as says that 
this book effected the conversion of the pupil of 
Mr. Bray, who, for all we know, may not have 
read the ‘ Inquiry’ as early as this, but: who had 
beyond a doubt come under the influence which 
had converted Caroline Henrell and Charles 
Hennell. 

What was due, for a proper filling up of this 
passage in George Eliot’s life, was an account of 
the real facts as to Mr. Bray and the close rela 
tion into which our George Eliot had come to 
him from November 2. A hint of the true state 
of things—the relation to Mr. Bray, not to Mr. 
Hennell’s book—is given by George Eliot’s refer 
ence to the sister of Mr. Bray as ‘‘ my guardian 
angel,” very soon after the conversion which | 
assume was wrought, as Mr, Hennell’s was 
wrought, by the conversation of Mr. Bray. The 
only preparation which we need presume to have 
existed was that of George Eliot's nature as indi 
cated by herself at this time. Two months be- 
fore, she had written: ** How should I love to 
have a thorough-going student with me, that we 
might read together”; and, sbortly after, she said 
of herself, ‘‘ Ivy-like as | am by nature.” In these 
two aspects of her nature is the key to much 
which came later in her life, and certainly the 
key to her coming under the influence of Mr. 
Bray’s conversation, as I assume that she did. It 
does not appear that Mrs. Pears, the sister of Mr. 
Bray, was one of his converts, but that she was 
very considerate in her treatment of the young 
lady who had yielded to the persuasions of her 
brother, because he was her brother and she 
could not blame as she might otherwise have 
done, 

It may be added to what I have said of George 
Eliot’s nature that she had been lately coming to 
the conclusion that character is the chief thing in 
religion, and that her mind had gained some 
glimpses of broad Jearning and faith betore she 
met Mr. Bray in intimate converse; but these 
are common enough without constituting a pre- 
paration for such a surrender of faith as George 
Eliot suddenly made. 

EDWARD C, TOWNE. 

CAMBRIDGE, 





MISSOURTS TEST OF EXPERTS, 
To THE Epiror oF THE NaTIon: 

Sire: In one of the recent numbers of the Na- 
tion you point out an example of apparent intro 
duction of opéra bouffe into real life. Lean give 
you a real case of op¢éra bouffe in public affairs, 
and will do so for the benetit of such of your 
readers as have heard of the great State of Mis- 
souri, and who will like to know how they do 
things there. 
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to fifteen, whose authors will now enter upon a 
second and final struggle for the great prize. An 
absolute majority of the jury decided every case 
of the elect, who were led by an Englishman, D. 
Brade, of Kendal, 
Italian third, and the list embraced also one Rus- 
Of the eight Italians 
who are to try again, six are Milanese, holding 
places from third to fifteenth. Prof. Carlo Fer- 
rario offered five alternative designs. The jury 
was an international one, having two Germans 
on itand an Englishman (Alfred Waterhouse). 
Carlo Visconti was president, Camillo Boito sec- 


A German stood second, an 


sian and one Frenchman, 


retary: and the historian, Cesare Canttl, was a 
member, The new conditions are very liberal, 
and promise the utmost scope for the designers. 
Twenty thousand dollars will reward the winner, 
and the same sum will be distributed among the 
fourteen who are unsuccessful, 

In the July competition of sculptors for admis- 
sion to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the honors 
were carried off by an American student. Of 
seventy-two competitors, twenty-six of whom 
are anciens, Mr. Edmund A, Stewardson of 
Philadelphia ranks No. 1, avee le titre de premier, 
a distinction that exempts its possessor from all 
future concours de places, 

Le Livre for July, without having any salient 
article, is readable throughout. Mr. Rees’s 
‘Pleasures of a Book-Worm’ is ‘made the text of 
pleasant discourse on “ Bibliomania in England.” 
There is another paper on the great German pub- 
lishing-houses, A Shanghai correspondent offers 
some valuable additions to what M. Legouvé had 
to tell, in a former issue, of Eugene Sue, Among 
other things he remarks on the singular fact that, 
in his ‘ Wandering Jew,’ Sue borrowed the names 
of some of his characters (including Rodin) from 
one of the Marquis de Sade’s filthy novels. An 
admirable etching of Paul Lindau accompanies 
this number. 

We have been tardy in acknowledging a fine 
polities] map of Eastern Africa cna large scale 
(1:8,000,000), published in Berlin by Dietrich Rei- 
mer, Its northern limit is Massowah. Stanley’s 
route to Emin Bey, and the domain of the latter, 
are embraced in this very useful chart. 

Dr. Junker’s account of his travels in Central 
Africa shows him to possess not only the charac- 
teristics essential to suecess as an explorer—cou- 
rage, tact, endurance, and enthusiasm—but also 
a singularly attractive, modest, and kindly dis- 
position. Unassuming in personal appearance, 
he bas the power of strongly attaching the na- 
tives to him, and gained such an influence over 
them that he was able several times to prevent 
wars between two hostile tribes, and on one oc 
casion a native chief marched with a large force 
to rescue him from another who was thought to 
hold him captive. Two children, a slave girl of 
nine and a little boy of about the same age, ac- 
companied him on all his journeys as far as Zan- 
When furthest to the south, he fell in 
with the dwarfish race of the Akka, or Tikki 
Tikki, in their settlements. 


zibar. 


Notwithstanding 
these are perhaps the wildest of all the African 
races, two of them accompanied him for years, 
one finally falling into the hands of the Mahdi’s 
people, together with his collections, Dr. Junker 
pays a high tribute to Lupton Bey for his long- 
continued resistance to the attacks of the rebels. 

The long list of economical works by M. G. de 
Molinari has been swelled by the addition of 
‘Les Lois Naturelles de [Economie Politique’ 
(Paris: Guillaumin et Cie,), It is impossible to 
resist the charm of the lucid and eloquent state- 
ment of these laws, and the volume would very 
wel! serve as an introduction to the theory of the 
science. But it is quite too doctrinaire for the 
present day, and although it cannot be main- 
tained that the ‘historical school” of economists 
have battered down quite as much of the work of 


' 
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their predecessors as they set out to, yet they 
have made a&-priori methods temporarily un- 
fashionable. 

‘Le Grand Monde,’ the first volume of ‘* La 
Soci¢té de Paris,” has been issued with the im- 
print of the Nouvelle Revue (Boston: Schoenhof), 
although, unlike the similar works which have 
preceded it, it has not appeared, even in part, in 
the Revue itself. The personality of Comte Paul 
Vasili, the pretended Russian diplomat who signs 
these Soci/tés of the various great European capi- 
tals, has never been very well maintained, and he 
is less of a reality than ever in the present vo 
lume. The grand monde of which he undertakes 
to write, with a pretence of forming a part of it 
too transparent for consideration, is as superfi- 
cially described as was to have been expected. A 
familiarity with great names, and even with the 
relationships and external associations of famous 
aristocratic families, or the knowledge, so easily 
acquired, of the personal appearance and man- 
ners of an exclusive society which can be seen on 
a hundred public occasions, is not a sufficient 
foundation for an interesting or a valuable buok, 
and ‘Le Grand Monde’ is neither, Succeeding 
volumes, on the republican, the literary, and the 
artistic societies of Paris, may possibly redeem 
the complete work from the mediocrity of the 
portion now published. That this series of So- 
ciétés should have met with a certain amount of 
success 1n the European countries whose courts 
they attempt to picture, is not very surprising: 
but that they should be among the French books 
which are much sold in this country is at once 
surprising and saddening. 

A curious Hebrew version of the ‘Roman 
d’ Alexandre’ has just been published in Paris by 
M. Israel Li‘vi, and presented to the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres at its 
of July 1. A note in the proceedings of the 
Academy indicates that this Hebrew text is th 
translation of an Arab work of which the ori- 
ginal is lost, and that this was itself the transla- 
tion of a Latin version from the Greek of the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes. The value of the text will 
not depend upon the establishment of this series 
of transmigrations of the old Greek story, dear to 
the Middle Ages, from one of these languages 
into another, but upon what the text contains 
within itself to throw light upon the previous 
versions which no longer exist, whatever they 
may have been, and so upon that part of the his- 
tory of medieval popular literature relating to 
the connection of the early Greek romances with 
those of western Europe. This is a subject of 
which the sometimes extremely dry details have 
been made attractive by M. Paul Meyer in the 
second volume of his ‘ Alexandre le Grand dans 
la littérature francaise du moyen Age,’ 
last year (Paris: Vieweg: Boston: Schoenhof). 

A great number of unpublished letters of Leib- 
nitz have just been discovered in the Library of 
the University of Halle. 
among the books and papers of a professor of 
mathematics, named Pfaff, who, after the sup- 
pression of the University of Helmstadt in 1809, 
became a professor at Halle. He died there 
about 1850, and his friend, Pref. Gartz, en- 
deavored to induce the University to purchase 
his library. As it was not considered of sufficient 
value, this was not done, and the bpoks and pa- 
pers composing it remained in the hands of Prof. 
Gartz until his death, when his own library, in- 
cluding thatof his friend, was purchased by the 
University. It was packed away, and remained 
unexamined until very recently, when a request 
was made by some one at a distance to have 
some researches made in the library of Prof. 
Gartz. The discovery was then made, in a pack- 
age of manuscripts which had not before been 
opened, of sixty hitherto unpublished letters in 
the handwriting of Leibnitz, as well as a great 


session 


published 


These letters were 








number of copies of other unpublished letters of 
the great philosopher. They are most of them 
addressed to professors in the University of 
Helmstadt, and are written some in Latin, some 
in French, some in German, and relate entirely 
to mathematical science. The letters have been 
placed in the hands of the well-known professor 
of philosophy in the University of Berlin, E. 
Zeller, to whom the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences had previously intrusted the editing of 
a complete edition of the works of Leibnitz. 


—The August Harper's has a midsummer cha- 
racter, and offers an abundance of light reading 
upon topics ranging from the mildness of the 
Christian mosaics at Ravenna to the dime-novel 
ferocity of the Buccaneers of the Tortugas, and 
from grizzly-bear hunting to ‘‘ hypnotic moral- 
ization ’’—but this last is bardly more than what 
is known ip magazine literature as an “ open let- 
ter.” Mexico and Siberia are the foreign-travel 
limits, the Niagara River and Mobile the domes- 
tic ; there are sketches and portraits of the Irish 
party in the Commons, and the history of the 
sail among the seafaring nations is patiently illus- 
trated by some sixty-odd cuts. This is a really 
instructive series, and one learns from studying 
it how the ship grew to be what it is, better than 
by a more elaborate text. The reference of the 
author to one subject, of some special interest 
now, is brief and sharp. ‘‘It is to the Ameri- 
cans,” he says, *‘that we are indebted for the 
centre-board or Una-boat—a sort of skimming 
dish that has produced a large crop of second- 
rate amateur boat-sailors ; in fact, these boats 
are so handy in smooth, shallow water, that they 
may be called the land-lubber’s boat *—and there 
he makes an end. 

—Scribner’s shows no sign of the summer lassi 
tude customary with the magazines at this sea- 
son, and does not relax in its standard or fall 
short of its remarkable excellence, It has care- 
fully refrained from literary sputter hitherto, 
and it seems equally determined to give us no 
literary slops. One can read this number for 
August without having to lay aside his thinking 
habits. The letters from Thackeray are light 
reading of the best kind, with a little extrinsic 
interest at the opening which is about Arthur 
Hallam’s funeral services; and the letters of “the 
New York girl eighty years ago” come to a close 
with the writer’s early death, but not before ber 
situation and her qualities have begun to win 
upon the reader. In this instalment, too, there 
isa fine direct glimpse of Rufus King. The at- 
mosphere of Holland, as seen by the artist, is as 
effectively touched in print by George Hitch- 
cock’s pen as by his pencil in the illustration; and 
what he writes helps indirectly to explain the 
curious fortunes of Dutch painting. Prof. Shaler 
continues his chapters of science by a very suc- 
cessful paper upon the general nature, the mo- 
tions, and especially the storms of the atmos 
phere. The cuts in this article, especially those 
devoted to exhibiting the look and the compara- 
tive effects of tornado destruction, are very use- 
ful in realizing general facts to the eye. An ar- 
ticle on handicraft is the last noticeable subject. 

—All of the numerous articles on Russian lite- 
rature which have appeared of late have been, 
avowedly or unavowedly, founded on ‘ Le Roman 
Russe’ of M. E. M. de Vogiié. The prize article 
in that line, and the one which is likely to wear 
the prize for a long while to come—being ‘by 
merit raised to that bad eminence ”—is that in 
the August Aflantic. Setting aside the errors 
in French which appropriately follow the re- 
mark that ‘‘ nobody reads the Russian novel with 
gusto who does not also read French with ease,” 
these are a few of the points which the careful 
reader will note: ‘The Mémoires d’un Seigneur 
Russe’ is not an “ enlarged edition of the ‘ Récits 
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d'un Chasseur’ under a more appropriate title.’ 
3oth are tolerably inaccurate translations of 
‘The Journal of aSportsman’ 
cisely the same sketches ; 





anything, the advantage, so 


cerned. Turgenveff was not exiled to his estates 
for calling Gogol a ‘great mau” until after the 


latter’s death, when the offence occurred in con 
nection with the obituary notice. ‘ Taras Bulba 
is not *‘a powerful tragedy in verse,” but in prose 
What the writer means by ‘tthe stout old Em 
peror Nicholas, a giant indeed beside his puny 
ichetif) majesty of to-day,” it is difficult 


derstand. Ch/tif is an adjective of physical a 


tribute. and in size and strength Alexander III 
compares not unfavorably with Nicholas Ast 


the writer's favorite adjective ** old,” it can only 
plunge the reader into despair. The Empe1 

Nicholas is *‘ stout and old” at the age of thirty 
nine ; Dostoyevsky is ‘tin bis grim old a if 
thirty-nine (1860), the date when Turgenet? wrot 
‘Fathers apd Sons,’ which was the ius f th 


misunderstanding between them, and was only 


fifty when he (Dostoyevsky) retorted with his 


own * Devils.’ Pushkin, ** the old raan,.” is inti 


duced as making a remark “some time in tl 
forties.” Pustkin died in 1857, aged thirty-se 
The writer cherishes a hope that Count T 

at the age of fifty nine (sh alls it titty 

has not said his last word in literature Pury 


net¥ did not reside out of Russia wholly on a 
count of serfdom, nor from sentiment after that 


Was abolished. There were faduly and o 


reasons. Tne * Annuals of a Dead House’ was 


published several years, and more than on 


English, before ‘Crime and Punishment, thus 


econtroverting the statement that t y were 
given to the world inthe wi I And 

so the writer trips (in the literal set 

But ber miaster-stroke is the foot te nt 


‘Dead Souls, which is absolutely 
sible. ‘The title ‘ Dead Souls,’ he says, 
pears to me so much more remote f1 1 all 
associations connoted by the original than 


the French one, that Ihave preferred to stick t 


the latter.” As both * Ames Mortes’ and * Dx 
Souls’ are perfectly literal translations of the 
riginal title, and as the sense in all three 


is absolutely identical, this remark may s 
as the riddle of the modern Sphinx After 
above-noted specimens, and especially as 
single fresh ov orlgimal bint towards the unde 
standing of “the spell ot the Russian writers 
is vouchsafed, the reader will be likely to 
the writer's summing up of her perforn 
* The impertinence of the attempt seems 
rreater.” 

‘The Misrule of Henry ILL,’ 1255-1266, s 


ed and arranged by the Rev. W. Hh. Hutt 


(London: D. Nutt. Pp. 162), belongs to the same 


series as Ashlev’s ‘ Edward [IL and his War 
(* English History by Contemporary Writers 
Excepting about eleven pages, it consists wholly 
of extracts from the writings of Matthew Paris 
Some of these excerpts might well have been re 


placed by passages from other coptemporary 


chroniclers—the Annals of Burton, Waverley 
Dunstaple, Osney, etc.; and from the public 1 
cords—the Statutes of the Realm, et Pretix 
to the story of the crucitixio! fa bov by 

Jews in 1244, we find this editorial ymument 
“If the tale seems incredible, we may ima 


how ineredible the dynamite plots will s 





years hence” ip. 91). Mr. H 
lieves these stories, though it is mm sup 


posed that the enlightened eriticisu 


teenth century had completely unniched su 


saints as Hugh of Lincoln. Even tl hur 5 
torian of 200 years ag s Mr. | 

row view is I ses ivs LK 
proofs are of provf against rich offenders. W 
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Down inthe vale where the mavis sings, 
And the brook is turning an old-time wheel, 
From morning till night the anvil rings 
Where John o’ the Smithy is forging steel. 
My lord rides out at the eastle gate 
My lady tsgrand in bower and hall, 
With men and maidens to cringe and wait, 
But John o’ the Smithy must pay for all.” 
(P. 61, 
This hearty ring, and the rather foreign dra- 
natis persone, led readers to suppose that this 
poem was by some transplanted Yorkshireman ; 
but he turned out, on the coutrary, to be an 
American of the Americans and a woodsman 
among woodsmen, The title of his volume is 
by George W. Sears (Nessmuk) 
(Forest and Stream Publishing Co.). He was 


‘ 


‘Forest Runes, 


born, he tells us, in a cabin on the borders of 
Douglas Woods, in Massachusetts, near Nepmug 
Pond and Junkamaug Lake, and has ‘*spenta 
large share of the summer months in the deep 
forests, and mostly alone, for fifty years.” His 
face—that of a shrewd and weather-beaten man 
of sixty-four—looks out of the frontispiece; and 
his poetry is that of a simpler and more genuine 


Walt Whitman, that of a man who lives in the 


open air and speaks his mind. He is incompara- 
bly more modest withal, and says, in the prelude 
to one poem, ** Inscribed to the memory of Un- 
ele John Mayo, a Paritan freethinker. . . . 
If my lines were as good as the man, | could dis- 
count Milton.” Never actually accomplishing that 
audacious feat, the author gives us fresh, strong, 
wayward pictures of man and nature, includ- 
ing some striking delineations of Brazilian life, 
such as show him to have penetrated remoter 
forests than those of North America. A more 
cultivated voice, and therefore more profound 
and penetrating, while not less hale and cou- 
rageous, is that of Mr. O. C. Auringer, whose vo- 
lume of poems called ‘ Scythe and Sword’ (Bos 
ton: Lothrop), is mscribed to the Rev. Edward 
Kygleston, We have encountered no recent 
collection more full of bold description and of 
lyric phrases, the strengtn of which is drawn 
plainly from an out-door life. 

He says finely in one place: 
* Thou art the friend and comrade, Poesy, 

For whom I suffer all things, still content, 

if pot in vain for thee my life is spent, 
The share of heavenly light that fell on me. 
Thou art my meat, mu drink, my liberty, 

Thou artmy garb, thou art my tenement, 

Wherein IT hide allnight from floods unpent, 


From ligntnings, winds, and scourgings of the sea.” 
(P. 64.) 


IveryWhere the author shows this vigor of 
phrase, as when, in his description of a giant 
balsam-tir tree, he says— 

* The meteor oriole, of golden fame, 
After all woods and orchards overflown, 
Cools inthy ample cioud his heart of flame, 
And plies the artso wondrously his own.” 
(P. 12.) 
Aud, again, of the midnight sound among the 
trees: 
‘In the black midnight, hark! a cry, a shout, 
As of a night-sea roaring unto sea ! 


Phe lightning and the storm have found thee out, 
Phy giant kindred hold converse with thee.’ 





With sometimes a slight lapse in form, there isa 
similar fertility of phrase and epithet every where, 
either taking the form of delicacy, as where he 
writes- 
‘That wandering flower of groves and fields, 
Phe butterily, duwcurious guest *’ (p. 4 

or of strength, as when he greets the breezes in 
his ** Wind Song,’ 


* Blow, stoutly blow, 
Strong inthy heathen joy” (p.7) 


the italics in all these cases being ours, 

To show that rural or woodland hfe does not 
necessarily make a man a good poet,we might re- 
fer, by way of contrast, to ‘ Elsie’s Wedding, and 
Other Poenis,” by Jasper Barnett Cowdin (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: D.S. Holmes). Itis a little volume 
of rustic and domestic poetry, profusely illus- 
trated, and the first verse of the Proem will per- 
haps give a suilicient impression of both verses 
and pictures. 


* Bornamid stirring events, 
The breath of War shook my nest; 
The glitering regiments 
Animated my breast: 
My soulto martial numbers 
Moved down the adverse years 
The muse delaved my slumbers 
With music and sweet tears.” 


We are requested to mention that the author is 
about to publish ‘The Chasm-Flower, a Heart- 
Idyl.” We should think this exceedingly proba- 
ble. 

By far the most promising amoag recent vo- 
lumes of poetry by women is that entitled some- 
what fancifully, after Lowell, ‘ The Heart of the 
Weed’ (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). We 
count it as the work of a woman, partly by in- 
ternal evidence, and partly because it has been 
generally attributed to Mrs. T. S. Perry of Bos- 
ton, before known as the translator of a remark- 
able volume of Turgeneff’s shorter pieces. The 
poems have a merit which will: not allow their 
author to remain long unknown ; for, although 
they are unequal, and have here and there a false 
cadence, they show power enough to set up a 
dozen of the current mediocrities. Take, for in- 
stance, these verses, addressed 

“TO A FARMER ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE, 

** Poor heart bereaved, 
What can God give to thee 
To compensate for what He took away ? 
Oft hast thou grieved ; 
But then she grieved with thee, 
And now alone thou first feel’st sorrow’s sway. 


* All through the day 
Shall Sorrow walk with thee; 


While the slow oxen draw the heavy plough, 
Thy lonely way 
Of life thou seem ’'st to see 
In the dark furrow that thou treadest now. 
“When sinks the sun, 
And homeward thou dost turn, 
How sinks thy heart to see the clos®d door! 
Vhore is the one 
For whom thy heart doth vearn ? 
Shall her smile bid thee welcome home no more ? 
“The dry leaves sigh 
Beneath thy heavy tread; 
The sunset’s golden glow fades into night; 
As thon draw’st nigh 
The very house seems dead, 
Nor greets thee with tts wonted cheerful light.’ 
Fs 


64.) 

Here is profound feeling rendered with abso- 
lute simplicity—not a false note, not a strained 
emphasis, nothing that might not be read at any 
farmhouse door and comprehended. Yet there 
is about it a sort of shadowy simplicity that 
makes this quiet strain, like some figure in Mil- 
let’s paintings, a symbol of the very deepest hu- 
mau emotion. We would gladly quote, also, ‘I 
Listen to the Voices,” and other fine poems, 
There is too much introspection, and too con- 
tinuous a demand upon the reader for sympathy 
in untold sorrows ; yet the promise of the little 
book is great. 

Another work of promise, partly by reason of 
its exceeding brevity—only forty pages—is ‘A 
Branch of May,’ by Lizette Woodworth Reese 
(Baltimore : Cusbings & Bailey). Here is much 
keen and sensitive observation, with a little ar- 
cbaic flavor that gives charm, as in the follow- 
ing : 

‘“ APTER THE RAIN, 
“Dripping the hollyhocks beneath the wall, 
Their fires haif- quenched, a smouldering red ; 
A shred of gold upon the grasses tall, 
A butterfly is hanging dead. 
“A sound of trickling waters, like a tune 
Set to sweet words; a wind that blows 
Wet boughs against a saffron sky; all June 
Caught in the breath of one white rose.” (P. 29, 

Compared with these fresh and original studies 
of nature and life, Mrs. Brotherton’s ‘Sailing of 
Kivg Olof, and Other Poems’ (Chicago: Kerr) 
seems a little artificial, and imitative now of 
Browning, now of Harte; nor can we find that 
‘‘exquisite beauty of expression”? which the pub- 
lishers—like the publishers of all poets—too rash- 
ly claim, That epithet might better be bestowed 
on Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, with her ‘ Colonial 
Ballads, Sonnets, and Other Verse’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.); and yet, after all, hers is a muse 
that seems never quite to reach the sacred tire. 
She comes nearer to it, nevertheless, than Mrs, 


A. D. T. Whitney, in whose ‘ Daffodils,’ as in her 
previous ‘ Pansies,’ there are many pleasing 
traits of feeling and observation, often marred 
by that constant spasmodic jerk at the end which 
is so annoying im the conversation of her prose 
heroines. This is seen, for instance, in tbe fol- 
lowing: 
“SPRING IN THE CITY. 
“It is not much that makes me glat: 
1 hold more than I ever had 
The empty hand may farther reach, 
And small sweet signs all beauty teach. 
“| like the city in the spring; 
It has a bint of orurstine 
Down in the yard I like to see 
The budding of that single tree. 
“ The little sparrows on the shed, 
The scrap of soft sky overhead 
The cat upon the sunny wall 
There’s so much meant among them ng ‘ss 
Two collections of what is rather vaguely call- 
ed Society Verse lie before us—the one called 
‘Hallo, My Fancy!’ by Charles Henry Liiders 
and 8. D.S., jr. (Philadelphia: McKay), and the 
other, ‘Society Verse by American Writers,’ se- 
lected by Ernest De Lancey Pierson (Benjamin 
& Bell). Of these two the former is by far tue 
better, just as a single box of confectionery even 
from a second-rate establishment is apt to be 
more palatable than a tray furnished from all 
grades of sweetmeats and hawked through a rail- 
way car. The poets of both books celebrate ten- 
nis courts and Bar Harbor, and satirize the pa 
tient birds on Japanese screens; but the young 
Philadelphia wits have brought together some 
very pretty. whims and fancies of thei own 
from Life and Puck and other periodicals, while 
the larger ambition of Mr. Pierson has revealed 
some poverty of material. In order to fill out 
his prescribed space,he has to rangefrom Aldrich 
to Mrs. Wilcox, and to include contributions as 
remote from Society Verse as the ** Lo and Lu” 
of Miss Guiney; and though he prints some good 
things—as the ‘** Rondeaux of the Four Cities,” 
by Robert -Grant—yet the general effect of the 
compilation is so vapid as to make one wish either 
that there might be no more Society, or that it 
might never hit upon another rhyine. 
If we must have compilations, and if anything 


can justify the publication of three hundred, 


pages of poor poetry by some five and twenty 
different authors, it is when their work is made 
an honest part of local history, as in * The Poets 
and Poetry of Cecil County, Maryland,’ collected 
and edited by George Johnston, author of the 
history of Cecil County (Elkton, Md.: the 
Author), Such a compilation at once assumes a 
modest but genuine interest: we see at a glance 
what class of themes occupied the rhymesters of 
a certain vicinity at a certain time; the treat- 
ment, the language, the very rhymes have a deti- 
nite, though microscopic, historical value. [t is 
difficult to take a strong interest in discriminat- 
ing between the grade of genius seen ip ** David 
Scott (of John)” and that exhibited by ** David 
Scott (of James),” or iv being assured that To- 
bias and Zebulon Rudolph are brothers, and that 
Mrs. James McCormick and Mrs. Frank J. Dar- 
lington are cousins; but when we consider that 
the next great genius who is to delight the human 
race may be at this moment lying in a cradle in 
Cecil County, Maryland, aud that every trifle in 
his ancestry or antecedents may yet be interest 
ing, we can only wish that there were in every 
county in the United States as diligent and faith- 
fula purveyor of poetry and genealogy as Mr, 
George Johnston. 

Cecil County does not claim to have given 
birth to Dr. J. Dunbar Hylton, M.D., LL D.; and 
his extraordinary lays, rivalling in length and 
ditfuseness the once famous volumes of the 
Poughkeepsie Seer, now demand a Hylton Pub- 
lishing Company at Palmyra, N. Y., to issue 
them. The latest is a stout octavo, recounting 
in three hundred pages of doggerel the tale of 
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‘Artaloise, a Romance of King Arthur and 
Knights of the Round Table.” A brief samp 


of the argument will perhaps show what the 








poem itself must be: * r Ss 1 Day's Batt 
The Fierceness of the Conflict, A Kuight sheet! 
edin White Armor! up to the Roman Line 
that walled in the het from Them H 
breaks through it, ds Ss his spear tht yh th 
Prophet, and while he ts in the act of Falling tl 
Kuight Cuts his Head off, and casts it up high n 
ait to the view of all And thus,in this high 
Roman fashion, cut and slash, the whole poem 
proceeds; and everything is undoubtedly exhi 


bited ‘tin view of all,” whether it’ be the Knight's 
prowess or 
preceded DY @ portrait and autograph of ie au 
thor, 

From legendary romances the transition i 
easy to historical plays; aud of three or four re 
cent works of this kind the first place should be 
viven to ‘Columbus, or a Hero of the New 
World? by D. S. Preston 
heaviness Which it is so hard for such a drama 
escape, and it is further weighed down by a 


melodramatic tableau at the end, with ** the g 





rious images of Columbus, Washingt 

co grouped in the clouds; and furthermore | 
some rather cautious and restrained endo! 
ments from eminent persons on the last pages 
Nevertheless, it has some positive merits reful 


study, sympathy, historic vigor, and rvthing 
but the poetic quality 
trace. There is perhap more o1 it in Wiclif, an 


Drama’ (Oxford: Thorntor a work 





Historic: 
which bears no author’s name, but is attributed 


to an undergraduate of New College, Oxtord. 





This has withal more of the tire of youth, but 
some of its inequality of developmet this last 
dra ick being vet more marked in t som 
What boyish verses wi pr i ind f ‘ 
and in the prefa It is difficult to ta \ 
seriously a book which begins with the forma 
incement, ere are three Principles in 





W orld—Conservative, Destructive, Ref 


mach of 


just and right part in the World-Soul 


these is good. Each fultils a 
crude solemnity is n 
tiousuess of * King James the First, an Historical 
Tragedy?” by James Graham 


Which the heroic Catherine Douglas—she wl 








barred the door with her ar Is nstantly 
the stage, filling it with the pert repartees of a 
Waiting-maid. She rises t me dignity, to! 
sure, in the closing scene, n that ist 
melodramatic and confusedly mut rous I 5 
isa fault which always attaches a t M it 
Field's poetry, and in his (or her) * Brutus Ult 


(London: Bell; New York: Holt) there is t 


same quality f excess, It is ined, however, 





with adramatic strength unsurpassed it S age 
and needing only that maturity w this 
case seems to arrive very slowly. ‘I eis al 
succulent quality in all the work of t 
and thereisa tendency to ti gy 

1 nd: and w i t \ 
tia, is introduced, her mod Sma S 
scious as to be almos test. B 
power this short «<lrama ts s : y ) 
ts author's previous ‘ 

Nene of Mr. Rkdward King 
whievements have pre red t ! 
elevation of tor ind f SW t 

his *A Venetian L ‘ 
Paul It 1s a blank rse | 
nice, the vers belng s vely it 

\ in; and tboug t 2 4 i 
wind is sometimes tam t sa s 
Worthy piece [ literary W x, Wi sun 
sul ralngate poe s nti ] 1 Ww ) y 
in authorship more fa is Ss is es 
true of the ballad Capta Lor 
tur Which We should Le l 
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who returned home on the accomplishment of | Niirnberg,” take us back to the period of the 


the particular purpose for which they had 
been deputed, our author takes up the more 
minute study of the rise of permanent em- 
bassies at the various courts of Europe. He 
finds the system already fully developed among 
the several Italian states as early as the middle 
of the fifteenth century, but is unable to discover 
its rise. Here is one of the numerous cases where 
a part of the world reflects the history and con- 
aition of the whole. These petty states, with 
their constant intercourse, their mamfold quar- 
rels and peace-makings, learned from experience 
that it was better to employ permanent represen- 
tatives than to send a special one for each par- 
ticular negotiation. So was it later with the 
great Powers, So long as each land was divided 
up into numerous feudal estates and so occupied 
with its own affairs as to have neither time nor 
desire to enter into friendly relations with the 
others, there was no need of mutual representa- 
tion at the various centres of political life. With 
the rise of international coalitions, however—oc- 
curring, too, at the period when commerce was 
greatly muitiplyimg the points of contauct—there 
was perceived the need of closer relations be- 
Sometimes 
men were employed whose sole duty 1t was to 
keep their monarchs informed of the doings of 


tween the respective governments. 


the people, and especially of the court, to which 
they were sent; sometimes business men, already 
settled in a foreign country, were appointed to 
look after their government’s itere-ts and at- 
tend to any diplomatic business that might arise 
in the country where they were dwelling. The 
oldest: post, of a truly diplomatic character, 
which has had a continuous existence is that of 
Spain in England, which can be traced back to 
1480. It was not till the end of the sixteenth 
century that the system was extended to the 
kingdoms of the north of Europe. 

A new institution, growing out of a practical 
want, acquires its permanent form but slowly, 
and this was preéminently the case with regard 
to the rank and title of diplomatic representa 
tives, At first each court gave its representa- 
tives the title that pleased itself best, and claimed 
for its agents the first rank, 7. e., a rank equal to 
that of any of the representatives of other Pow- 
ers at the same court, Later, each diplomatist 
received a whole string of titles to insure his re- 
Louis XIV. 


called his representatives at the Congress of 


ceiving attention due bis rank. 


Nimeguen (1679) ‘‘ambassadors extraordinary 
and ministers plenipotentiary,” and thus intro- 
duced the abbreviated title which has become 
practically universal for diplomats of the first 
rank. The titles aud degrees now in use were 
detinitely settled in the Vienna Congress of 1515 
aud that of ,Aix-la-Chapelle in ISIS, and are as 


follows: 1, ambassador ; 2, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary ; 3, minister resi 
dent; 4, chargé d'affaires. In this connection 
the writer speaks of the Uuited States, and, re- 
marking that we never send ambassadors, says 
be is unable to learn whether this proceeds frou 
motives of economy or because it 1s thought that 
the sending of ambassadors Is inconsistent with 
lu a foot-note 
he makes the mistake of thinking that all our 
representatives bearing the same title receive the 


a republican form of government 


same salary, 

In a volume of uearly five bundred closely- 
printed octavo pages, Prof. Erich Schmidt bas 
gathered together the minor productions of a de- 
eade’s vigorous literary activity. The essays 
number in all twenty-five, the most of them be 
ing reprints from well-known German periodi- 
eals, and all of them being in their authors’ 
chosen lune of historical criticism and literary 
portraiture. The first two articies, ** Faust in 
the Sixteenth Century” aud * The Discovery of 


teformation; and the last three are devoted re- 

spectively to ‘‘ Berthold Auerbach,” ‘* Theodor 
Storm,” and ‘The Ways and Aims of German 
Literary History.” The intervening majority of 
the essays deal with themes taken from the classi- 
cal period of German letters. Half-a-dozen be- 
long to the category of Goethe literature; among 
these, the best ure studies upon * Frau Rath 
Goethe” and ** Frau von Stein.” Another bears 
the strange-looking title, ‘Goethe und O ferul.” 
A letter written by Goethe to his friend Salzmann 
in 1771 closes thus: ‘‘ Der arme O-ferul jammert 
mich. Er war eine treue Seele.” Further on in 
the same correspondence the same individual is 
referred to as ‘'O-Ferol.” Of course the Goethe- 
Forscher bave not failed to wonder who this per 
son was, and how he caine by such an inscrutable 
nickname, Schmidt reports that, in turning over 
the leaves of the matriculation-book of the old 
University of Strassburg, he found, under date 
of October 12, 1770, the entry, ‘* Fridericus Wil- 
helmus 6 Feral Dresdensis”—‘t which,” says he, 
“seems to point to an Irish origin.” To which 
we agree, and add that O'Farrell, or something 
of the sort, would point that way still more 
clearly. 

Among the remaining miscellaneous essays we 
note as of especial merit an elaborate study of 
Heinrich von Kleist, the poet who came so near 
to being the first of German dramatists. Very 
readable also is the essay, here published for the 
first time, upon Birgers ‘* Lenore.” In this 
the critic traces the history of Biirger’s ballad- 
making, and is enabled to take us into the poet’s 
workshop by printing a hitherto unknown manu- 
script of the ** Lenore.” The text thus given ce- 
cupies a sort of intermediate ground between 
the first rough conception of the ballad and the 
form in which it has become known to the world. 
It is copiously annotated by Boie, and Boie’s sug- 
gestions have passed under the eye of the poet 
and been utilized in giving the poem its final 
form. As an essayist Schmidt is learned and 
acute, He has great powers of historical analysis, 
and his style is less ponderous than that of the 
most of his countrymen. 

Herr Mauthner has observed that credo may 
mean either “it is my unalterable conviction ” 
or * Tam rather inclined to think”; he therefore 
sees in the Latin verb a happy title for a vollec- 
tion of essays containing a mass of miscellaneous 
opinions of both kinds. The ‘‘essays” number 
forty or more in the space of three hundred 
pages, and read for the most part like newspaper 
articles of a rather bigh grade. Some of them 
are serious and argumentative, others humorous 
or satirical. They range over a great variety of 
topics, but keep clear of religion aud politics. 
Some of the author's * beliefs”—we cannot ub- 
dertake to say, and he himself seldom tells us, 
under which one of the aforementioned rubrics 
any particular opinion belongs—are as follows; 
That the archwological novel as produced by 
Georg Ebers is a bad novel, and the dramatiza- 
tion of ita bad drama; that the present age is 
suffering from aa excess of music, both in public 
and in private places; that the German people 
read too much and too indiscriminately; that 
the theatre is not and ought not to be a means of 
moral education, but should look to purely artis- 
tic effects, and so forth. The subject which the 
essayist seems to take the most seriously is that 
He deplores, as writ 
ers in this country and in England are con- 
tinually doing, the growing indifference of the 
A library, he 
complains, has ceased to be a household necessity 


of reading for the people. 


many toward good literature. 


even in prosperous and intelligent famulies, its 
place baving been usurped by the much more ex 
pensive and vastly less useful A¢onperkasten, 
The blame for this condition of affairs be divides 
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pretty evenly between the people themselves and 
their teachers. The latter have as yet failed in 
an important duty, that of separating the genu- 
ine from the spurious ‘‘classies.” The profes- 
sional teachers of all grades have a bad habit of 
styling an author “classical” when they only 
mean that he expired some time ago. Ic is time, 
Herr Mauthner thinks, to introduce in the inte 
rest of popular education somewhat sharper dis- 
tinctions between writers who are classical by 
virtue of mere deadness, and those who are so 
by virtue of immortality. Among the former he 
places, for example, Klopstock. If something of 
this sort could be done by the tone-giving class, 
he thinks that the selection of a good domestic 
library would be less confusing and less difficult 
for the average family. Another and highly im- 
portant influence in the growing alienation of 
the people from the best literature is the spirit 
of prudery, the sprit which taboos the immortal 
classics on account of their frankness in matters 
pertaining to sexual relations and at the same 
time extends an eager hand for the modern daily 
newspaper. Mautbuner’s reflections along these 
lines are interesting, but we do not think that he 
touches the bottom of the important question he 


discusses. 


The History of Music. By Emil Naumann. 
Translated by F, Praeger and Edited by Sir F 
A. Gore Ouseley. Cassell & Co, 

SURELY the love of music in English-speaking 

countries must be growing rapidly if a publisher 

ean be found ready to print a btstory of music in 
two large volutes Comprising 1,152 pages, cost 
ing $10, and appealing by its character not so 
much to professionals us to the public at large. 
Naumann’s history, though by no means an ideal 
text-book, was weil worth translating, as it is per- 
haps the most readable of all general histories of 
this art. Though Naumannis fess an original 
investigator than an industrious and clever com 
piler, he has views of his own which deserve at- 
tention, This is especially true in the period of 
medivval music, while in bis remarks on ancient 
music he occasionally comes to questionable con- 
clusions, asin his attempts to prove the existence 
of harmony long before (as there are most 
weighty reasons for believing) its rudiments can 

He is also altogether too bold 

in harmonizing old melodies in modern style, and 

in adding various dynamic sigus which we know 


have been known, 


were not heeded or cared tor until a compara- 
tively recent date; for it is notorious that Mo- 
zart’s orchestra at Mannheim was the first that 
paid strictattention to even such a simple dyna 
mic device as the crescendo, Another objection 
to Naumann’s history is, that he gives too many 
unimportant biographic details about mediaval 
composers of tbe third and fourth rank. In pe- 
riods where great geniuses are lacking, facts 
should be grouped around subjects, and not 
around names, 

A unique feature of this work is the large 
number of illustrations and facsimiles of MSS. 
and other interesting documents. Some of the 
pictures, hike Notre Dame of Paris and St. Mark’s 
of Venice, seem out of place except as a help to 
making the book an ornament for the parlor ta 
ble ; but many of them are of extreme interest, 
and would be worth securing for their own sake, 
even if the text were less entertaining. Among 
these are illustrations of curious Egyptian, Greek, 
Chinese, medieval, ete., musical instruments ; 
facsimiles of the MS. of famous modern com 
posers ; numerous portraits ; and ilustrations of 
mediwval notation in the original colors, which 
facilitate the comprehension of this difficult sub 
ject. One or the most curious facsimiles is the 
original prograinme of Haydn's * Creation,” in 
which the composer begs the audience, in case 
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he had pot learned a good deal more than he has 
set down. Nevertheless, the book is one from 
which, with due help, learners may get better 
ideus of what perspective is than from the ordi- 
nary manuals, and which teachers may read 
with interest for the sake of its unhackneyed 
presentation. 





The Growth of Freedom in the Balkan Penin 
sula, Notes of a Traveller in Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. With 
historical and descriptive sketches of the peo- 
ple. By J.G. C. Minchin, With a map. ,Lon- 
don: J, Murray, Pp. xvi, 415, 8vo. 

In this book, published at the close of last 

year, but still timely, the Eastern question 

is treated not from the point of view of the 
great Powers, but from that of the people of 
the Balkan States themselves. The author had 
exceptionally good opportunities for obtaining 
the formation essential to such a task, hav- 
ing been till within a year or two Consul- 

General of Servia in London, and afterwards 

correspondent of the Morning Advertiser at 

Sofia, His opening chapters are upon Montene- 

groand Bosnia, countries which he visited as 

‘orrespondent of the London Times in 1882. The 
grievances of the ‘‘occupied” provinces, the 
vexatious trade restrictions, the costs and delays 
of the law, the over-zealous propagandism of the 
Roman Catholics, which led to the insurrection 
in that year, are clearly stated, but it is only in 
an appendix that we learn that most of these 
causes of discontent have been partially reme- 
died. The provinces are now substantially an- 
nexed, so far as trade with the rest of the empire 
is concerned, Railroads are being constructed, 
and a canal connecting the Danube with the 
Adriatic by means of the rivers Save, Bosna, and 
Narenta is projected. New courts for trivial 
causes have been established, and the whole class 
f officials is of a much higher character. The 
land question has been satisfactorily settled in a 
way ‘‘advantageous rather to the tenant than 
the landlord.” Education has also made great 
progress, and though the religious strife still con- 
tinues, the country is now quiet and ‘ the condi- 
tion of the peasants has vastly improved.” <A 
brief sketch of recent Servian history follows, in 
which Mr. Minchin dwells particularly upon the 
events preceding the late war with Bulgaria. 
While it should be remembered that he holds a 
brief, as it were, for Servia, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the reasons for her course, as he states 
them, are strong. The result, he attirms, even if 
she had been victorious, would have been sub- 
stantially the same. Only, instead of the Aus- 
trian ambassador checking the advance of Prince 
Alexander, it would have been the Russian min- 
ister ‘* who would have told King Milan that if 
he pressed his victory he would encounter, not 
Bulgarian, but Russian troops in front, while an 
Austrian army would occupy Servia in his rear. 

. It was, indeed, a game from which both 
players rose losers.”’ 

The political parties into which the people are 
divided, the Radical, the Liberal or Russian, 
and the Progressist or National party lately in 
power, as well as the principal men in each, are 
well described, It is noticeable that while Mr. 
Minchin rarely speaks of the King, yet he says 
onfidently that the people as a whole are tho 
roughly loyal to him, the Russian party alone 
merely hinting ‘‘its preference for the Crown 
The great obstacle to 
Servian progress is her commercial isolation. 
The country is rich in agricultural and mineral 
wealth, and her people have ‘‘a spirit of enter- 
prise and industry. But they have been ham- 
pered hitherto by the lack of railways and of 


banks,” as well as by the high taritfs of her 


Prince with a Regency.” 


neighbors. One of the last acts of the Bulgarian 
ministry before the war was to erect a protec- 
tive barrier of high duties between the two coun- 
tries which shut Servia off from all trade 
with Bulgaria. The only solution of this diffi 
culty—one to which neither Austria nor Russia 
will peacefully consent-—is to give Servia an out 
let to the sea at Salonika, At present she finds 
no market in this direction, partly on account of 
the disturbed state of Macedonia, and partly 
from the persistent refusal of the Turks to build 
the sixty miles of road necessary to complete the 
railway communication between Belgrade and 
this port. One of Mr. Minchin’s most interesting 
chapters is an account of a visit to Salonika, 
which had greatly prospered under the wise rule 
of Ghalib Pasha, But upon this aud upon those 
relating to Greece we have uot space to dwell. 

The most valuable part of the work is that 
which narrates the recent eventsin Bulgaria, The 
dramatic story is told with great animation and 
fulness of detail, Mr. Minchin’s information evi- 
dently being drawn from the most trustworthy 
sources, Noone can read this account without 
having a higher opinion of Prince Alexander 
both asa man and as a ruler. The sketches of 
the Bulgarian leaders, especially that of Mutku- 
roff, the Gen. Monk of the Restoration, and the 
scene at the opening of the Sobranye in Septem- 
ber, 1886, are exceedingly good. While the au- 
thor evidently has less sympathy with the Bulga- 
rians than with the Serbs, yet he does not fail to 
do justice to their patience, their strong patriot- 
ism, and their desire for progress. ‘* The Bulga- 
rian youth are not intelligent,” said a foreign in- 
structor in one of their schools, ‘but they wish 
to be intelligent.” A large share of the credit for 
the present condition of education in the country, 
Mr. Minchin neglects to mention, is due to t*e 
influence of the American Roberts College at 
Constantinople. The statement that ‘it was not 
till 1865 that the Bulgarian translation of the Bi- 
ble was begun,” seems to be made in ignorance of 
the fact that the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty published a translation of the whole Bible in 
Is64. The Turks are leaving the country, and 
their ‘‘ villages in lovely districts of the Balkans 
cap now be purchased for a mere song. A village 
(abandoned by its Turkish inhabitants) with 
4,000 cultivated acres was sold for £1,600." Mr, 
Minchin’s style is excellent, abounding in happy 
illustrations and striking images. in an appen- 
dix he gives various statistics, an abstract of the 
serlin Treaty, and later information on some of 
the subjects discussed in the main body of tke 
work. <A good index adds much toits value. In 
closing, it should be said that though the author 
does not attempt to forecast the future of these 
States, he yet writes hopefully, believing that 
**the growth of freedom on the Balkans has been 
slow but sure.” 





The Lives of the Sheridans. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & 
Son; New York: Scribner & Welford. 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN was unfortunate 

in his life, and he has been still more unfortu- 

nate in his biographers, First came a hasty com- 
pilation by a Dr, Watkins, who was a political 
opponent. Next came the perfunctory biogra- 
phy by Moore, who tired of his task before it was 
half done. Then came Prof. Smythe, whose 
gross violation of the laws of hospitality was 
sharply rebuked by Mrs. **Tom” Sheridan. Af- 
terwards came Mrs, Oliphant with one of the 
poorest biographies of the nineteenth century. 

Now ccmes Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who seems to 

holda brief against the man whose life he is 

writing. Hero-worship may be carried too far; 
but if Mr. Elwyn hated Pope, he bad best leave 
the editing of Pope’s works to some one else; and 


if Mr. Fitzgerald thinks ill of Sheridan, he might 
have stayed his hand before he took up Sheri- 
dan’s life. There was no loud cali for a new bio- 
graphy, and Mr. Fitzgerald has not discovered 
any new material which justified telling again 
a thrice-told tale. But he is a bookmaker, in- 
corrigible and indefatigable, Those who have 
read any of his books will know just what to ex 
pect in this last, and they will not be disappoint- 
ed when they find contradictory inaccuracies, a 
bustling vivacity, a general slovenliness, and a 
most interesting subject. He has a nose for good 
subjects. 

Twenty-five years ago Mrs. Norton announced 
a work having the same title as that before us, 
and no one could have written it better than 
Sheridan’s brilliant granddaughter. As it is, the 
most valuable part of Mr. Fitzgerald’s volumes 
is devoted to Mrs. Norton herself, in the prepa 
ration of which he has had the advantage of her 
correspondence with Lady Shelley; and from 
these characteristic letters abundant extracts are 
given. The account of another gifted member 
of this singularly gifted family, the late Sheri- 
dan Le Fanu, the novelist, is also welcome. The 
few pages given to Sheridan Knowles, the drama- 
tist, are altogether inadequate. Nor is the treat- 
ment of “‘Tom™ Sheridan or of the other chil- 
dren besides Mrs, Norton at all satisfactory. Mt 
Fitzgerald does not seem to be aware that Mr 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the grandson of the 
dramatist, is now living at Frampton Court in 
Dorsetshire (not ** Frampton in Wiltshire,” as it 
is here misealled): and that he has there many 
original MSS., including that of the ‘‘ School for 
Scandal,” which were in Moore’s hands, and 
which the present owner kindly showed to a re 
cent American editor of Sheridan’s comedies. 
We are glad to learn, however, that the origina! 
prompt-bock of ‘‘The Rivals” is now in the 
library of the Garrick Club. It is with great 
surprise that we find ‘in a note to vel. i, p. 209) a 
list of Sheridan’s plays in which ‘‘ The Camp ™ is 
included, for surely even Mr. Fitzgerald has no 
right to forget that ‘‘ The Camp” was written by 
Tickell, We may remark, also, on Mr. Fitz 
gerald’s use of ‘‘costumier” for the English ‘‘cos- 
tumer” (ii, p. 450), There are six steel engrav- 
ings, a genealogy, and a meagre index. 





Geological Studies; or, Elements of Geology. 
By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Chicago: 8. 


Griggs & Co. 1886. 
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LN this interesting contribution to the list of text- 
books on geology, the author has in certain im- 
portant ways departed from the well-beaten path 
of his predecessors. Beginning with surface ge 
ology, he leads the student directly to the study 
of the glacial drift, using that deposit as a source 
of materials for teaching the elements of minera- 
logic geology. The idea is novel, as well as 
happy; the most considerable disadvantages of 
the method arise from the fact that in its struc- 
ture and form the drift-sheet is extremely puz- 
zling to students—to the old hands as weil as to 
beginners—and from the fact that the deposit is 
not present in quite one-half the surface of this 
country. His plan, moreover, leads to the study 
of the elements of lithology and mineralogy, ra- 
ther puzzling subjects, before the dynamic side of 
the science (one much more apt to captivate the 
beginner) is presented. Nevertheless, the order 
is logical and has much to commend it. 

The remainder of the book is cast in the usual 
mould of geological manuals, The author, how- 
ever, shows an intelligent care in the selection 
of examples from North American geology, ra 
ther than from the classic fields of the Old World. 
As is almost inevitable in books of this nature, 
many questionable points ave stated with mislead- 
ing affirmation. We find, for imstance, that the 
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organi¢c nature of Eozoon Canadense is assumed 
as unquestionable, This is not warranted in the 


present state of the discussion on that point 
So, too, the extinction of the sun's beat within 
the period of 12,000,000 years must be regarded 
not as a demonstrated fact, but as an opinion 
based on certain data which may be extremely 
incomplete. Dr. Winchell has evidently felt the 
difticulty which every intelligent teacher of 


ology encounters—viz., that arising from the 


multifarious nature of the science. At every 
turn be found himself shut out of important di 
subject by the 


about everything. So, for instance, 


visions of his need of saying 
something 
Dr. James Crolvs important hypothesis concern 
ing the cause of glacial periods is left: unexplain 
ed, though it affords one of the best matters for 
training the scientific imagination which can be 
found in the range of the science 
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THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY 


CENTURY. 


As usual, the August Cenrury is rieh it 


illustrations, and contains a great variety of 


articles, essays, poems, sketches, fiction, et 


making it a special holiday number, 


Its opening paper, by F. 
and J, rere 
Wharton Edwards, and others, describes an 


Hopkinson Smith 


B. Millet, with illustrations by Geor 


excursion on the Raritan Canal, by a company 
of artists in search of the picturesque, 


Tut Lincoun History presents an account 


with extracts, of the Cooper Institute speech, 
dlustrations, the John 


Brown raid and the Charleston Convention. 


and reviews, with 


Joel Chandler 


novelette, with full page pictures by Kem] 


Stockton’s novel is continued, and a 


ous sketch by Eva M. De Jarnette is 


[larris begins a tl 


Other notable 


economic paper by Edward Atkinson Our 


contents include a valuable 
Kivigtok, by Gen. Greely, illustrated; ‘* Songs 
of the War,” by Brander Matthews 
Ward Howe; ‘‘ Opposing Sherman's Advanc 
to Atlanta,” by Jos. E. Johnstor, fully 
illustrated, as is also ‘* Hood's 


Tenne ssee,”” by Col, ITenry 


and Julia 


Gren. 


Invasion of 


Stone 


trated poem by James Whitcomb Riley 


hitherto unpublished letter from Gen. Grant 


on the Vicksburg Surrender; poems, — ete 


ete. Sold everywhere. Price. 35 cents 


THe Century Co 


‘We can cordially re ner th 


SIMPLIFIED, 


te rrea 


tudy oO lers.’ 

ERMAN 
4 

GER: fav 
Aneminently practical new met 
German language. Edition for self instr 

humbers (with Kevs), at 1 eents h 
(Without Keys), bound in cloth, #1 For OOK 
sellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A 
Knotlach, 4vO Nassau St., New York. Pros 











pectus free 
47 ,4) 
Germany. 

PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Flitena nmern. Tho 
rough study of German, French, and other br es 
Summer resort for seabathing. Fine surroundings s 
of Rugern, University « ireifswa For trculars 
address PROF, J. M. CROW, Ph.D. @ innell, lowa 





‘The 


Nation. 


The truth is, that all our school treatises on it t t t 1 { 
geology attempt too much in essaying, as they 
do, to treat all the divisions of the science they t . t ‘ \\ 


} 


rive the student the unenlivening elements of 


half-a-dozen sciences in a shape to afford him = it ts unfortunate al 

little enlargement of the understanding. The must 

fact that scarce any of the masters of ge gl book tencl ’ 

science could pass an examination on any of our 

larger geological manuals, even on those thev have 

written themselves, is evidence that too much ' , THE WEEK 

is attempted. What we need for teaching geclo 

gy to beginners is a small fraction of the matters t \ ‘ 

which are commonly dealt with, and these care : rien oe , 2 
fully selected for their educational value, and 

systematically elaborated for that end Even herlat x 4 

with such a treatise, geology will always be at : ‘ 
a disadvantage as a subject for systematic schooh ‘Un A 


teaching ; for school uses it is almost necessarily 


separated from demonstration in the tield 


SIR JOWN LUBBOCK ’S NEW VOLUME. 


fie Pleasures of Life. 


r 





i ry ¢ HAT NESS 
THE HAPPINESS ) 
{SONG iyé a 
T Hit FOF! ° 
THEI SSING t NDS 
] i cloth ts ij™ 


Sir John Lubbock’s 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION AND THE PRIMEPIN CONDITION 


of Man, Mental and Social Condi of Savages. Fou w _ Ad 


Previous Books 


With Illustrations. Svo, cloth, $5.04 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, AS 
and the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. | <trnt New i t ‘ 


cloth. $5.00 


ANTS, BEES, AND WASPS 











‘ { 
Social Hymenoptera. With Colored Plates. 12 =. 
1). Appl & Co., Publis! 
\ - | : ) sof e 
i). Appleton ¢ O., Publishers, 
7 - 4 ~ 3 — e \ ) 
7 “NX . % ¢r I> . hy ri ~ , i 
LANGUAGES. BRENT ANGS | m square 
M sterscha ft Syst hiv : k Ss ~ N W YORK 
r sj k witt ‘ afew KS k : sof 
EN | VAN. SPANIS 4 AN \ ss t Nf 
t sed b ading linguists. T s 0M ks 
eUag s k py s y pr 
ral terms Peachers , ai ‘ oks published 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., ‘ : . : 7 oka, bng 
‘ Stl “ lin “™ write t 
Boston, Mass. ‘ tw . ea t 
. , . ) > 7 TD . “4 — a 1 
F. WW. CHRISTERN, he West Point Hotel, 
{ Fifth Avenue, betwee Sth and 2vth Sts.. New York 4 I YEA rH NLY H I 
ie Gil Wiens Weill <a eaie iad N Tlie ¥ rat i WEST POINT. N.Y 
blishers, Tauchnite’s British Auth . ANEY, Proprietor 
1 tit AAS IOS ( talks At f stink mal a . . 
large assortment always on hat ] \ }] 
ceived from Parts and Leipsiz a» soon a 1 ‘ een 
rr. ‘ 4 ‘ ta ) x i j rs 
7 : i iat . 
vf > same t amvoone sep z mes lis : “8 ices 
sof r s. large growers of w at small grarvte he ise quite recently furnish 
i StarLes, Portla M ! es fr West Kensington underground statior 
= ~™ F ; ’ > a I -, five pulls ‘ a week Apply W I, STILIMAN 
[ Nd , A é 9% 4 , ha ers Kar Con Ww London 
Russia Swedish, anish, Polish. Hungarian, He ome a ere ~ a 
rew, et H. ROSENTHAL & ©O., 14 Cooper Union, N. ¥ pH OSOPH 5 LOK THE PEOPLI 
u¢ 4 ) came QR Y se » 7) . < . tert) Pessimistt sson American Politi 
( Ass i yk , 47 L/D a fk ind livid fe f number Fi 
and ends " from the “ Literary Junk Shop” of A. 5. single copies [0 cents, Adress 
Clark, 4 Park Row, N, Y., now ready. HENRY W. CHEROUNY, Vandewater St., N. ¥ 
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102 
Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Crutse of the Marchesa 
to Kamschatka and New 
Guinea. 


With Notices of Formosa and Liu-Kiu, and Va- 
rious Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By 


F. H. H. Guillemard, M. A., M.D., F.L.S., | 


With nu- 
2 vols., me- 


KF. Zodlogic. Soc., F. R.G.S., ete. 
merous illustrations, maps, etc. 
dium 8vo, cloth, $16.80. 


Memotrs of riedvich Ferd- 
nand, Count von Best, 
AS WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


With an Introduction containing Personal Remi- 
niscences of Count Beust’s Career as Prime 


Minister of Austria and Austrian Ambassa- | 


dor in London, by 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS, M.P. 
2 vols., demy Svo, with Portrait on Steel, cloth, 
$12.50. 


Count Vitzthum’s Reminiscences. 
SL Petersburg and London. 
1852-19864. 


Reminiscences of Count Charles Frederick Vitz- 
thum von Eckstaedt, late Saxon Minister at 
the Court of St. James. Edited, with a Pre- 
face, by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. Trans- 
lated by &. F. Taylor. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, 
$12.00. 


New Volume of the 


“HANDLEY CROSS SVORTING NOVELS.” 


Ras ery 
A Loose Rein. 
By “ WANDERER,” author of *‘ Across Country.’ 
With colored ulustrations by G. Bowers. 


Svo, cloth, $4.00. 


Sports and Anecdotes of 
Bygone Days, 





In England, Scotland, Lreland, Italy, and the 
By C. T. 8. Birch Reynard- | 
With nu- | 
Demy S8vo, 


Sunny South. 
son, author of ‘Down the Road.’ 
merous illustrations in color. 
cloth, $4.50. 


Through the Kalahan 
Desert. 

\ Narrative of a Journey with Gun, Camera, 
and Note-Book to Lake N’Gami and Back. 
Forty-six Illustrations, mostly from Photo- 
graphs. By G. A. Farini. Diagram and 
Map. Svo, cloth, $5, 


The Nation. 


| Number 1153 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”»—R. W. Emerson. 

“ IT may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORRKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 
peas ere in all Translations from the French, 


rerman, Italian, — Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 








RECENT ADDITIONS, 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated ky P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 


RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. Jukes- 
3rowne, B.A., F.G.8., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 


merous Diagrams and Illustrations. 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E, A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’—Pre face. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A, 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols, 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN [CONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages, 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 


tions. 
TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 


Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 


| ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS, 


BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 


| CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. Translated. 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 8 vols, 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA, 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES, 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS, Translated. 2 vols. 


' STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 


*,+ The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
Special Net Catalogue of Books greatly reduced in price 


Rare, and Second Hand Books ready, 
ready. 


& WELFORD, 


New Catalogue of Choice, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





PAPER BOOKS 


FOR 


Summer Reading. 


A. A. HAYES. 
THE JESUIT’S RING. A ROMANCE OF 
MOUNT DESERT ..... 50 
ROBERT GRANT. 
Cents. 
FACE TO FACE - ; 50 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
THE CHRISTMAS WRECK AND OTHER 
STORIES ; ori ie : 50 
THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? AND OTHER 
STORLES EO PEE CRT TES 50 
RUDDER GRANGE re : 60 
GEORGE W. CABLE. 
DR. SEVIER... , Weedon : DU 
OLD CREOLE DAYs. Iu two parts; each 
COMMDICHC ....56. sere. ae : ; 30 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR, 


[3 hf 5 re ae ; : a » 25 
EDN APE nD. ccc. s ss a saan ae 
THE MERRY MEN AND OTHER TALES 

AND FABLES.. ‘ uy ae 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
THAT LASS O° LOWRIP’S..... ie sua OO 


Lieut. J.D. JERROLD KELCEY, U.S N. 


A DESPERATE CHANCE .......... 0 
J.T. WHEELWRIGHT, 

A CHILD OF THE CENTURY... . 5U 
MARION HARLAND. 

JUDITH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIK- 
IEE Eilts Ae ar le on ain Orie are Rater 20 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

AN BOHO OF PASSION.......... : 50 
NEWPORT. A NOVEL.... hee : . 
IN THE DISTANCE... : E . 50 
SANXNE-HOLM STORIES, 
FIRST SERLES. SECOND SERIES. Each coin- 
plete. ..... EE ee AC ETe Pe 50 
J. S. OF DALE. 
GUERNDALE; AN OLD STORY... mee 30 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A SECRET OF THE SEA, AND OTHER 
STORIES esr eens ; wee OO 
THE LAST MEETING denne catia wees 50 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
H. C. BUNNER. \ 

IN PARTNERSHIP: STUDIES IN STORY- 
PA ING 5 oss oso cx wccae er 50 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRI- 
EE ee a ee ch ee cites eal palate o iwcen vie Oe 
CAPTAIN RONALD COFFIN, 

THE AMERICA’S CUP. LIllustrated.. -.. 60 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





